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The Week in 


Perspective 


INETEEN THIRTY-FOUR is ushered in 

auspiciously by the steel producing indus- 

try, operating (p. 11) the past week at 31 
per cent of capacity, a figure not in itself im- 
pressive but double the rate of a year ago. While 
new business the next few weeks may not be 
important, with consumers engaged in taking 
inventory, making repairs and working off heavy 
shipments received before the code deadline of 
Dec. 31, prospects for the first quarter as a 
whole are building up strongly (p. 29). For 
one thing, the three musketeers among steel con- 
sumers—automobiles, railroads and _ building 
construction—as yet have not released the 
heavy tonnages which suppliers are certain 
they will receive. 


Slow To Get New Designs in Production 


Automobile production is slow to reach a nor- 
mal level, one difficulty being (p. 15) with 
changing over tools and equipment for high- 
speed production of such new model features as 
independent wheel suspension systems, stream- 
lined bodies and other new details. Three dis- 
tinct types of suspension systems are current- 
ly in use. . In one sense the auto industry is 
taking the Count, with the addition (p. 16) of 
two so-titled foreigners to body-designing staffs 
of two large producers. . Taking the count 
of imports of iron and steel for November, the 
total—28,979 tons—is the smallest (p. 12) since 
last May. Exports, however, continue at a high 
level, possibly due in part to more favorable for- 
eign exchange. The 11-month total for 1933 ex- 
ceeded the same period in 1932 by over 600,000 
tons. 


Relief Problems Become Lighter This Winter 


Chill winter winds added to scarcity of jobs 
in past years have meant additional burdens for 
city relief agencies and, in some districts, for 
steel companies themselves. This winter their 
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task is lightened (p. 10) by the fact that under 
the steel code and better business 200,000 more 
men are at work; furthermore, the federal gov- 
ernment is now taking an active part in financ- 
ing and administering relief. But labor 
troubles, of which there none last year, continue 
(p. 12) to break out, 2000 scattered miners going 
on strike in western Pennsylvania. More hear- 
ings on the “‘captive’’ mine labor situation are 
scheduled (p. 12) this week, with representatives 
from coal and coke subsidiaries of leading steel 
companies being asked to attend. . Congress 
will hear plenty (p. 14) from the President dur- 
ing the present session. 


Millions Released for Improving Equipment 


Important expenditures for new plant equip- 
ment were approved last week. One steel com- 
pany has ordered (p. 11) a new cold strip mill as 
part of a $1,000,000 program of purchases. An- 
other has purchased about $100,000 worth of 
forming rolls for production of small sizes of 
electric weld pipe. If tests are successful, $1,- 
500,000 will be spent (p. 40) for a complete new 
mill to produce this pipe in sizes down to 2-inch. 

. An older but still widely used pipemaking 
method, in which skelp is heated and pulled 
through a die, has been placed on an efficient 
basis (p. 21) by a Pittsburgh mill. Furnaces, 
charging machines, draw benches and finishing 
equipment are arranged to avoid any back- 
tracking of the product. 


Concentrate on Alloys and Better Selling 


Looking ahead, the secretary of the American 
Iron and Steel institute visions improved busi- 
ness and declares (p. 42) that for the first time 
in many years the art of true salesmanship is 
becoming a factor in the selling of steel, a trend 
which was forcibly described in last week’s 
STEEL, The Yearbook of Industry. . Hand in 
hand with better selling methods is the constant 
development of alloy steels, the latter being 
backed aggressively by many of the leading pro- 
ducers. In this regard the alloy research work 
of the Engineering Foundation, sponsored by 
steel companies, technical societies and more re- 
cently (p. 23) by automobile builders, points 
significantly to the widespread advances in the 
field of transportation which alloys have made 
possible. 





Steel's Burden 
Idle Employes 


PITTSBURGH 


TEEL mill labor in want has 
found a new parent. 
tion appears to be 


The adop- 

legal—at 
least all parties concerned seem Ssat- 
isfied. 

The former parent, the steel com- 
pany, was wearying and growing 
financially unable to follow through 
on its paternal responsibility toward 
unemployed workers, The new par- 
ent is the alphabetically-symboled 
government relief agency, and labor 
seems Satisfied with the change. 

Whereas the winter of a year ago 
witnessed widespread aid by the 
larger steel companies in dispensing 
food, shelter and other necessities 
among former employes then idle, 
young though this winter be, there 
already is a marked change. 

The responsibility of this nature 
the steel industry took upon itself 
last year and in years previous has 
been ameliorated on one side by the 
companies’ own ability this year to 
employ more men. It has been al- 
mostly completely taken over in other 
cases by the 100 per cent entry of 
the federal government into the field 
of charitable aid. 


NRA Cuts Relief Rolls 


Nineteen thirty-three was a mo- 
mentous twelve months in more ways 
Consider the advent of 
the NRA, as it affects this relief 
problem. This legislation placed 
over 400,000 steelworkers at work 
and has kept them there as of this 
writing. A year ago there were 
barely 200,000 men in the steel mills 
of this country. Thus, a net of some 
200,000 men _ plus their families. 
that the steel industry will cease 
to have to care for. The year also 
brought a higher minimum rate of 
pay to the steel worker. 


than one. 


Nineteen thirty-three also brought 
the revived rise in labor’ unions, 
which in some cases make the claim 
of caring for members in need. Last 
year witnessed a midsummer revival 
in general business, aside from steel, 
that absorbed many of the steel in- 
dustry’s idle employes. 

And 1933 for a while also gave 
steady work to employes of the steel 
industry—such that in many cases 
some savings could be laid by. By 
contrast to a year ago, both economic 
and artificial means of the past year 
have combined to relieve the steel 
industry's management of most of its 
responsibility to idle men. 

To show the attitude at present, 
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in Carrying 
ls Lifting 


take the case of a large steel pro- 
ducer at Pittsburgh. This concern 
will, in anywhere near normal times, 
employ some 50,000 to 55,000 men. 
Through all of last winter a large 
idle warehouse in Pittsburgh was 
stocked with food by the company 
and this was dispensed among thou- 
sands of idle employes. The cost of 
this plan totaled $150,000 over 16 
weeks. 


In addition, this company, which 
operates over 15 distinct steel and 
iron-making units in the Pittsburgh 
district, supplied use of company 
houses free to those in want. Neither 
interest nor rent on the houses’ mort- 
gages was requested, the only stip- 





ABOR has been unreasonably liq- 
uidated and no good has come of 


it,’ declared E. T. Weir, (above) 
chairman Of National Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, in addressing the Ameri- 
can Academy Of Political and Social 
Science at Philadelphia, Jan. 5. “So 
far as my company is concerned, there 
will never again be any general wage 
reductions below the present scale 
without the specific approval of the 
elected employes’ representatives. .. . 
Wall Street is Only the gate:7y to 
Main Street of the natiz .. .We 
have at last identified the ;argotten 
man as the industrial security holder 

. ._We cannot lose sight of capital 

as an economic factor.” 





ulation being that the tenant pay 
taxes. 


This generous plan for caring for 
needy employes went far through 
the 1932-33 winter toward the to- 
tal requisites in Pittsburgh. Such 
help by the steel producer itself 
greatly aided the local welfare 
agencies in their administration of 
the needy. In Pittsburgh, some six 
agencies had been aiding the idle 
through last winter in addition to 
such work as the steel concerns them- 
selves were doing, but the source of 
funds of these agencies neared the 
vanishing point after the winter. 

At Pittsburgh week before last, 
30,674 individuals were on relief and 
in Allegheny county, in which Pitts- 
burgh is located, the latest available 
figure which was for the third week 
of December, showed 29,848 per- 
sons additional dependent upon re- 
lief. This total of over 60,000 in- 
dividuals cost between $230,000 and 
$240,000 weekly to feed, clothe and 
shelter. 


The number of cases is down, how- 
ever, about 15,000 from the high of 
recent years, which was at 75,126 
cases in a week of May, 1933. These 
cases now are being taken care of 
almost 100 per cent by federal re- 
lief agencies, and most municipal and 
county relief agencies in the Pitts- 
burgh district have reverted to case 
work. Thus, one agency at Pitts- 
burgh is now caring for little over 
1000 individuals while last winter 
it administered to about 40,000. 
Still 


Industry Contributes 


Therefore, welfare work in the 
steel industry has in the past twelve 
months passed through two distinct 
stages. The first saw municipal re- 
lief plus private aid, such as that 
fostered by the steel industry, give 
away to federally-sponsored care. 

Into the latter class of relief 
grants the steel industry nonetheless 
makes a heavy contribution, though 
it may be indirect. Through in- 
creased taxes to the federal govern- 
ment and through voluntary contri- 
butions, the steel industry is bearing 
its share of the burden, Last fall 
a leading steel mill in Pittsburgh 
voluntarily donated $25,000 to the 
Welfare fund there. Other contri- 
butions are similar, 

In addition, life insurance funds 
in the form of group policies are be- 
ing kept alive. One leading steel 
mill at Pittsburgh has kept active 
through all of the past four years 
of depression a blanket $50,000,000 
life insurance policy for its em- 
ployes. 

Though this policy has no disa- 
bility clause the following fact drives 
home the policy’s benefit. Since its 
inception an average of $2000 for 
each death claim has been paid; be- 
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fore the group policy when life in- 
surance was a matter of individual 
choice on the part of the steel mill 
employe, only $75, on the average, 
for each death claim was paid. 

The steel industry’s welfare prob- 
lem is different in other than plants 
located in or near a large city. Con- 
sider the relief work being done by 
another Pittsburgh district mill, lo- 
cated some 60 miles from the ‘‘Gold- 
en Triangle,’’ downtown Pittsburgh. 
This steelworks is located in the mid- 
country and because of its location 
a company town has sprung up. The 
tie between employer and employe is 
closer, therefore, than where the 
steel mill worker files out the plant 
gate at the end of his shift to be 
swallowed up in a large city. 

In this mill near Pittsburgh a ‘‘fel- 
lowship fund’’ has been maintained 
for many years. Dues of $1 a month 
by each mill employe working are 
compulsory. In addition, the mill 
management matches or betters this 
sum. The fund is nonprofit making 
and distributes only clothing and 
food. Shelter is given free by the 
steel company through affording the 
idle worker his rent free in company- 
owned homes. 


Closer Contact with Employes 


Generally speaking, this type of 
isolated mill town has had its trou- 
bles in years past of the depression 
to make funds at its disposal go 
around in the distribution it under- 
takes, but because the mill is com- 
paratively isolated, personal con- 
tacts are more intimate and this 
form of relief has been successfully 
administered. It is this type of in- 
dustrial community which underwent 
relatively no labor strikes, riots or 
troubles last summer and fall. 

As the winter progresses two par- 
allels that occurred last summer are 
recalled. Many strikers in the steel 
mills, and more in the western Penn- 
sylvania captive mine fields, lost val- 
uable weeks of pay when they chose 
to defy their management and walk 
out of the mill or mine. 

By contrast, consider the several 


STEEL gets its for- 
eign news first 
hand. Third from 
the left is Vincent 
Delport, European 
manager of STEEL. 
Nezt to him, be- 
hind the table, is 
President M az- 
ayrck of Czecho- 
slovakia 





® 
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thousand loyal workers at the Clair- 
ton works of Carnegie Steel Co. who 
laid aside a nest egg in savings by 
choosing to stick by their manage- 
ment during the Clairton strike. For- 
ty-cent an hour labor at Clairton got 


$9.60 a day during the strike, in- 
stead of the usual $3.20, workers be- 
ing paid 24 hours daily for each day 
of the 20-day siege. Such loyalty 
has not been forgotten by the steel 
industry when relief is needed. 


News of the Week: 





Transportation 


UBLIC hearing on the proposal to 
P atiminate “fabricated - in - transit” 
clauses in iron and steel freight tariffs 
has been postponed from Jan. 24 to 
Feb. 28, at the Palmer house, Chicago. 
The change was suggested by the In- 
dependent Steel Fabricators’ Traffic 
association and accepted by the traffic 
committee of the American Iron and 
Steel institute. 

Interested independent steel fabri- 

cators are urged to communicate with 
H. N. Holdren, traffic manager, Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Neville 
Island, Pittsburgh, chairman of the 
Fabricators’ association. 
(Freight rate on unfinished, rough, 
hot-rolled steel rods in coils, not less 
than No. 8 gage and not over 1% 
inch in diameter, from Worcester to 
Millbury, Mass., will be reduced from 
$2.40 to $1.13 under a proposal to the 
New England Freight association. 


New Capacity 


OUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 

CO. hag completed plans for an 
electric weld mill making 2 to 8-inch 
pipe, augmenting a similar size mill 
at its Brier Hill Works, Youngstown, 
O. The process is a new one devel- 
oped by company engineers. 

Before proceeding with construc- 
tion of the new mill, tests on smaller 
sizes of pipe and tubing will be made 
on the the present mill by install- 
ing a new set of forming rolls, for 





which the Yoder Co., Cleveland, has 
the contract. 

q( Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., has awarded a contract for 
a continuous strip mill at its York- 
ville, O., plant to the Mesta Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


Institute 


MERICAN IRON AND STEEL 
A INSTITUTE deadline of Dee, 31 
on shipments against fourth quar- 
ter contracts, under the NRA code 
is reported disadvantageous in mer- 
chandising as well as uneconomical 
from the operating standpoint. 

With most users taking inventory 
as of Jan. 1, the enforced receipt of 
material in December is said to 
have worked particular hardship at 
this time. No direct protests have 
yet reached the institute, and ton- 
nage undelivered against accepted 
specifications appears relatively 
small, 

Some consumers believe they have 
legal grounds for redress, but no 
move in this direction has yet been 
reported. One alleviating measure 
probably will be the naming of quar- 
terly prices well in advance. 


(Protests of motor truck operators, 
through the American Highway 
Freight association, charging dis- 
crimination against trucks in favor 
of the railroads will be heard by 
directors of the institute Thursday. 

Under the steel code, prices are 
quoted on a delivered basis, this be- 
ing the base plus the railroad freight, 
but with allowance of 65 per cent 
of the rail rate where truck de- 
livery is specified. 

Some truck operators contend that 
there should be a reversion to the 
old system of quoting f.o.b. mill plus 
whatever transportation charges are 
incurred. Steel producers point that 
the present system is designed to 
remove any inequalities in the treat- 
ment of buyers. 


Production 


TEELWORKS opened 1934 op- 
S erating at 31 per cent, or exact- 
ly twice the rate of the first week 
of January, 1933. 

This week a rebound of several 
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points is probable despite scheduled 
decreases in the Pittsburgh, Chicago 
und eastern Pennsylvania districts. 
Youngstown mills are expected to be 
up 4 points, to 36 per cent, while 
most other districts will remain sta- 
tionary. 

National Steel Corp. has contribut- 
é-d to a strong production situation 
by lighting the two new 150-ton open- 
hearth furnaces at its Great Lakes 
unit in JDetroit. All eight open 
hearths at the Great Lakes plant are 
now melting, partially for stock, 
while four of the ten Ford open 
hearths are on, giving the Detroit 
district an operating rate of 79 per 
cent, 

Pittsburgh mills last week eased 5 
points to 22 per cent, and this rep- 
resents stocking at some mills. Near- 
by Wheeling steelworks advanced 15 
points to 56 per cent last week when 
20 out of 39 open hearths melted. 

Central eastern seaboard opera- 
tions declined 2 points to 22% per 
cent, with a further drop probable 
this week. New England, however, 
gained 23 points, going to 95 per 
cent, with two makers operating full. 

Chicago operations receded 6 points 
to 34 per cent last week, and may de- 
cline this week, Cleveland-Lorain 
works averaged 51 per cent, 6 points 
below the pre-holiday week. Otis light- 
ed one open hearth. National Tube 
at Lorain dropped two units. 

After New Year day Buffalo mills 
fell 8 points to 29 per cent, and ex- 
pect to hold close to 30 most of the 
month. Birmingham operations con- 
tinue steady at 52 per cent, 


Financial 


AHONING SAVINGS & TRUST 
M CO., Youngstown, O., has been 
appointed receiver for 580 shares of 
stock of the Cold Metal Process Co., 
Youngstown, owned by A. P. Steckel, 
inventor of the Steckel mill, and 
former president of the company. 
This is a phase of a controversy be- 
tween Mr. Steckel and his business 
associates in the Cold Metal Process 
Co. 


( Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, has declared a preferred 
dividend of 1% per cent, payable 
Jan. 20 to Jan. 10 record. 


La bor 


OLLOWING a hearing Thursday 
_porwadal the national labor board 
and the H. C. Frick Coke Co., con- 
cerning the dispute over the recent 
election of employe representatives 
for. collective bargaining at Frick coal 
mines, other hearings on the captive 
mine situation were scheduled for 
Monday, Jan. 8, at Washington. 

Summoned to Monday’s hearing are 
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representatives of the coal and coke 
subsidiaries of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Allegheny Steel Co., Re- 
public Steel Corp., Pickands, Mather 
& Co., Weirton Steel Co., Inland Steel 
Co., and Wheeling Steel Corp. 


(In the meantime, over 2000 coal 
miners in scattered locations of west- 
ern Pennsylvania went on strike last 
week by way of protesting alleged 
NRA coal code violations. At Johns- 
town, Pa., near the Cambria works 
of Bethlehem Steel Co., the largest 
single walkout occurred Jan. 2, when 


(Please turn to Page 42) 


Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of iron and steel prod- 
E ucts from the United States in 
November, at 157,600 gross tons, 
were 7155 tons less than in October. 
Exports of scrap made a gain of 
4427 tons. Galvanized sheets lost 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED 
STATES IN TRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 











—— 1933 1932 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan. 21,892 56,720 31,053 40,660 
Feb. 19,748 63,936 26,738 40,492 
March 22,114 80,567 41,031 49,927 
April 28,061 100,395 35,935 58,086 
May 26,295 123,069 39,751 80,477 
June 34,368 102,581 34,494 52,081 
July 52,805 88,311 18,005 52,558 
Aug. 46,839 119,374 23,623 32,955 
Sept. 55,706 108,799 29,241 36,038 
Oct. 46,673 164,755 33,693 41,226 
Nov. 28,979 157,600 34,924 56,021 
11 mo. 383,4801,.166,107 349,024 540,513 
Dec. vaudbibcniias <<? but deaiacdess 29,390 54,118 
EE... hbecrescteak oo ioe 378,282 594,691 


6051 tons, seamless casing and oil 
line pipe 1897 tons. 

Japan took the bulk of United 
States exports, 59,115 tons, Canada 
was second with 24,396 tons, Italy 
third with 18,323 tons, and Brazil 


ORIGIN OF NOVEMBER IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Man- Ferro- 








Pig ganese man- 

iron ore ganese 
Netherlands ................... 151 
es leinrenes 3 
Canada .......... F 360 
Kwantung 118 
British India 3,447 
Soviet Russia in Europe .......... 
United Kingdom ......... 0 ......... 
 seibintintiaksicsedirens. seins 

ROU . sddetibesoctilsccicgnecerens 4,079 4,512 9,791 

Sheets, Struc- Hoops 

skelp and_ tural Steel and 

sawplates shapes’ bars bands 

United Kingdom 1 4 49 14 

Germany ............. 297 40 173 76 

Belgium 380 1,763 1,671 989 

Sweden eae 199 5 

Canada | ee nes 3 Geospiais 

France 357 2 560 

OVE Sectusveancter .. ovssaccn | eniedecen Oe! ~' isbdsaitness 

RIT. civscscitncsite:. Metanians. | <cenicteems ERE 

NTIS ccecie ~ tinsocns. Sateen 28 

OD aatiacieainis | Mecince  -zenilie 10 

IGS ccnsenstdesars 682 2,164 1,682 








was rated fourth with 11,718 tons. 

For 11 months exports have 
totaled 1,166,107 tons, a gain of 
625,594 tons over the total for 11 
months of 1932. In this period scrap 
gained 483,016 tons and other items, 
142,578 principally the more highly 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 
Nov. Oct. Nov. 





Commodity 1933 1933 1932 
NR ei ascienistnckeint 42 405 160 
Ferromanganese and 


spiegeleisen _.............. 6 6 
Iron and steel scrap.... 85,603 81,176 29,184 
Ingots, blooms, billets, 


slabs and sheet bars 112 846 31 
RE aan ee 130 44 24 
Bars, steel ..........csc.cce-0 1,944 2,414 1,106 


134 196 107 
2,062 2,645 472 


Bars, alloy steel.. 
Wire rods ......... 






BE SPRROD: | ocssnicnsccesntl 76 193 26 
Other plate, not fabri- 

PR sick sccecorsstessartbooesen 1,593 2,026 931 
Skelp, iron or steel...... 4,724 38,769 4,068 
Iron sheets, galvanized 93 245 121 
Steel sheets, galvanized 3,177 9,228 1,408 
Steel sheets, black........ 4,859 5,792 2,929 
Iron sheets, black........ 512 461 128 
Strip steel, cold-rolled 728 615 624 
Hoop, band, and scroll] 

on Gr abeel ....<...<.....<. 1,246 809 652 
Tin, terne plate............ 15,647 15,448 2,275 


Water, oil, gas, and 

other tanks, except 

MINED = \essinchinieatanes i ceatnceaneh 221 337 597 
Shapes, not fabricated 998 2,393 1,014 
Shapes, fabricated 1,488 1,906 761 





Plates, fabricated........ 298 400 52 
NAR ROR acess vcetncesyasness 83 148 57 
Frames, sashes, and 

sheet piling .............. : 32 13 551 
Rails, 50 pounds............ 7,418 6,971 455 
Rails, under 50 pounds 54 430 45 
Rail fastenings _.......... 2,414 1,723 37 
Switches, frogs, cross- 

SIN Lnncultedicearbintereboaaiienes 158 106 107 
Railroad spikes ............ 644 395 93 
Railroad bolts, nuts.... 221 185 20 
Boiler tubes, seamless.. 283 263 436 
Boiler tubes, welded.... 16 13 14 
Casing and _. oil-line 

pipe, seamless ........ ‘ 8,726 5,623 942 
Casing and oil-line 

pipe, welded ........... ‘ 701 2,611 337 
Seamless black pipe. 

other than casing, 

SUNIL ws easacineeaaboestiaseisnhawcaie’s 142 129 67 
Malleable-iron screwed 

pipe fittings .............. 219 453 119 
Cast-iron screwed pipe 

eee ee 72 195 76 
Cast-iron pressure pipe 

and fittings for.......... 718 319 180 
Cast-iron soil pipe and 

SIRURIE LOR coscciserncoeess 475 265 27 


Welded black steel pipe 1,407 1,966 643 
Welded black wrought- 

"pra See 
Welded galvanized steel 


75 108 246 








OUND dns elandetsccuvcnensoarieis 1,949 2,054 1,129 
Welded _= galvanized 

wrought-iron pipe.... 72 46 109 
Riveted iron or steel 

pipe and fitttings...... 17 2 5 
Plain iron or = steel 

I ae cis loca oubare 1,657 1,793 204 
Galvanized wire . 1,213 1,627 200 
eee 8,116 2,606 853 
Woven-wire fencing.... 57 55 51 
Woven-wire screen 

ERIE Susp cisscchiveniegsinccens 36 74 51 
i. 8 . eae nee 372 258 107 
Other wire, manufac- 

I san ciiis va netainedinsers 253 357 167 
i eo ee 984 832 711 
Horseshoe nails ......... 51 35 49 
Tacks 58 25 30 
Other nails, staples.... 185 270 170 
Ordinary bolts, ma- 

chine screws and 

|g ERE tae 357 560 206 
Iron castings ................ 969 255 870 
Steel castings ................ 224 59 42 
Car wheels and axles 1,208 240 257 
Tp een 25 6 18 
Iron, steel forgings, 

oS Kye a Oc cramer 246 331 170 

UR ©: tbs ssemiphiiinispsebiaes 157,600 164,755 56,021 
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finished, Tin plate shipments were up 
40,782 tons, galvanized steel sheets 
21,662 tons, heavy rails 21,124 tons, 
seamless casing and oil line pipe 
12,411 tons and barbed wire 10,106 
tons, 

November imports at 28,979 tons 
were the smallest since May, 1933, 
17,694 tons less than in October and 
5945 tons less than in November, 





UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF IRON AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 




















Gross Tons 
Nov Oct Nov 

Commodity 1933 1933 1932 
BEER: iets cendecieessnionis 4,079 19,621 8,776 
NEE TIOIIEE:.  cccscoveiseccssste-  weeaneonsnes 102 5 
Ferromanganese cw Si 5,430 3,326 
INE aca chisikcecsl, Sadechantocea “qackuctovacs 18 
Ferrosilicon _........... 310 GG ssssctescccs 
I - UNNI siracocvin:: - anecvgasanin -‘akkbackasten Ansowdinaten 
TRIS sctachncccachaceaahtedersee 2,935 7,399 87 
Steel ingots, blooms, 

IN Xian siass tepecetinanabienstens 69 251 94 
Concrete bars ...... ee 479 85 1,474 
Hollow bar, drill stee 118 71 103 
Merchant steel bars... 2,026 2,178 3,150 
I TIIIIIN acti nan ctcdineey-oeeetentenen oetshananine 7 
Iron bars 93 34 9 
Wire rods 778 1,735 935 
Boiler and other plate Br decvteietens 10 
Sheets, skelp, saw 

IED «|: Sih agpvepestivatichockis 682 638 3,693 
2 SRA ee ee 11 21 
Structural shapes ......... 2,164 3,481 5,655 
SO MI aus: nebivalenees wal dance 
Rails and fastenings.... 981 704 383 
Cast iron pipe, fittings ROO Tiseuteecies 50 
WEGOE BIDE cscescrciscccosces 150 185 434 
Other pipe 278 342 89 
PR WEED i sccccscsvscncess 389 311 1,876 
Round iron, steel wire 458 261 102 
Telegraph, telephone 

I. sacs cncceiicicacestet desert» ovbesaetnacn. © acacteacetes 2 
Flat wire, strip steel 150 210 131 
Wire rope, strand........ 163 103 148 
SF WEED occa cenasvcsvecarien 125 77 243 
Hoops and bands ......... 1,682 2,851 2,741 
Nails, tacks, staples.... 651 696 1,199 
Bolts, nuts, rivets........ 26 41 33 
Horse and mule shoes 20 55 22 
Castings, forgings........ 153 145 108 

OGL © iccsigthgtevacennvbesestike 28,979 46,673 34,924 





1932. Pig iron showed a decline of 
5542 tons from October, scrap 4464 
tons, shapes 1317 tons, wire rods 
957 tons, and hoops and bands 669 
tons, Ferromanganese was the only 
item to give a substantial increase— 
4361 tons, 





DECEMBER IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast last Total tonnage 











day of month Mer- Nonmer- 

Dec. Nov. chant chant 

EMERID. zp pecen cvoves 19 19 64,601 246,584 

PORES | ccccsesi 19 24 44,810* 297,502* 

Alabama........ 10 7 63,024 64,015* 

BUMOW ...:....., 4 5 17,050 54,887 

New York.... 7 7 49,127 42,123 
Colorado ...... 1 1 

TNGIANG. .:...... 5 5 993 161,098 
Maryland....... 3 3 
Virginia ....... 0 0 
Kentucky...... 1 1 
TNS. cgaccis tees 0 0 
Tennessee..... 0 0 

MSUREN Seavecccesess 1 1 4,452 81,870 
West Va....... 1 1 
Michigan ..... 3 $ 
Minnesota..... 0 0 
Missouri ...... 0 0 

fi: 74 77 244,057* 948,079* 


*Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 


1933 lron Output Up 52 Per 


Cent: December Increases 


the United States in 1933 totaled 

13,221,707 gross tons and made 
an increase of 52.3 per cent over 
the preceding year. The 1932 out- 
put of 8,674,067 tons was an all-time 
low mark; it was exceeded in the past 
year by 4,547,640 tons. Production 
in 1931 was 18,263,011 tons. 


»< 


Average daily output for 1933 was 
36,223 tons, contrasted with 23,699 


Prine vnivea s of coke pig iron in 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
1933 1932 1931 1930 








Jan. 18,348 31,336 55,337 91,573 
Feb. 19,752 33,122 61,114 101,640 
Mar. 17,484 31,194 65,448 104,930 
Apr. 20,786 28,524 66,986 106,371 
May 28,784 25,282 64,355 104,564 
June 42,165 20,867 54,599 97,817 
July 58,108 18,394 47,170 85,110 
Aug. 59,137 17,035 41,264 81,455 
Sept. 50,264 19,788 38,947 75,893 
Oct. 43,824 20,795 37,831 69,851 
Nov. 36,124 20,858 36,727 62,182 
Dec. 38,456 17,650 31,625 53,732 
AV. 36,223 23,699 50,035 86,141 





tons in 1932, 50,035 tons in 1931, 
86,141 tons in 1930 and 115,808 tons 
in the peak year 1929. 

December’s total production of 1,- 
192,136 tons made a sharp gain of 
108,396 tons, or 10 per cent, over 
the 1,083,740 tons of November. De- 
cember, however, was a _ one-day 
longer month. For the first time 
since 1928 was the output of De- 
cember better than for November. 

Average daily production of 38,- 
456 tons in December was an im- 
provement of 2332 tons per day, or 
6.47 per cent, over the 36,124-ton 
rate of the previous month. Nor- 
mally, December is a month of de- 
clining production, thus the upturn 
of the past month was the first regis- 
tered since 1925. 

Active furnaces on Dec. 31 totaled 
74, which, compared with the 77 
making iron on Nov. 30, was a loss 
of three units. The year started off 


MONTHLY PIG IRON PRODUCTION 





1933 1932 1931 
Jan. 568,785 971,437 1,715,443 
Feb. 553,067 960,550 1,711,192 
March 542,013 967,015 2,028,906 
April 623,606 855,734 2,009,682 
May 892,326 783,769 1,995,001 
June 1,264,953 626,015 1,637,998 
July 1,801,345 570,222 1,462,270 
Aug. 1,833,265 528,105 1,279,205 
Sept. 1,507,931 593,640 1,168,436 
Oct. 1,358,540 644,648 1,172,781 
Nov. 1,083,740 625,753 1,101,820 
Dec. 1,192,136 547,179 980,377 
Total 13,221,707 8,674,067 18,263,011 
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with only 45 operating in January; 
this dropped to 44 in February and 
38 in March; rose to 48 in April, 61 
in May, 90 in June and reached a top 
of 105 in July. Active stacks then 
dropped off to 98 in August, 89 in 
September, 81 in October, 77 in No- 
vember and 74 in December. 

Relating production to capacity, 
the operating rate for December was 
27.9 per cent, against 26.2 per cent 
in November and 31.8 in October. 
The year’s high was 42.8 per cent in 
August and the low 12.7 per cent in 
March. 

During December, six furnaces were 
blown in and nine were blown out 
or banked. All changes involved 
only steelworks or nonmerchant 
units, 

Furnaces resuming in December 
were: In Ohio: Haselton No. 2, 
Republic Steel Corp.; Youngstown, 
C, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
Pennsylvania: National No. 2, Na- 
tional Tube Co. In Alabama: Bes- 


RATE OF OPERATION 


(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1933? 1932? 1931? 1930* 
Jan. . 13.3 22.1 38.4 65.0 
Pe :..: 14.3 23.4 42.5 72.1 
March 12.7 22.0 45.4 74.5 
April 15.1 20.2 46.5 75.4 
May ...... 20.9 17.9 44.7 74.2 
June 30.6 14.7 37.9 69.3 
July 42.2 13.0 32.7 60.3 
Aug 42.8 12.0 28.7 57.8 
Sept 36.4 14.0 27.0 53.8 
Oct 31.8 14.7 26.3 49.6 
Nov 26.2 14.7 25.5 $4.1 
Dec 27.9 12.5 »? 0) 38.1 


*Based on capacity of 50,313,975 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1932; %on capacity of 51,- 
598,175 tons; *on capacity of 52,515,875 
tons; ‘on capacity of 51,490,680 tons. 
Capacities by American Iron and Steel 
institute. 
semer Nos. 5 and 6, Fairfield No. 5 
Tennessee Coal, iron & Railroad Co. 

Stacks blowing out or banking 
were: In Ohio: Ohio No. 2, Car- 
negie Steel Co.; Portsmouth, Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp. In Pennsylvania: 
Edgar Thomson I and G, Duquesne 
Nos. 3 and 4 and Carrie No. 1, Car- 
negie Steel Co.; National No, 2, Na- 
tional Tube Co. In Illinos: South 
Works Old No. 5, Illnois Steel Co. 


Colorado Mining 50,000 Tons 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is ship- 
ping 50,000 tons of iron ore monthly 
from its Sunrise, Wyo., mines to its 
plant at Pueblo, Colo. This is to 
take care of present orders and in 
anticipation for new business. 
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WASHINGTON 

LWAYS the consummate poli- 

tician——which is a compliment 

the President never showed 

to better advantage than when he ad- 

dressed congress Wednesday at the 
opening of the 73rd _ session. 

It was a wonderfully soothing mes- 
sage he delivered—some call it a 
lecture—calculated to relieve the ten- 
sion of both congress and the country 
over the economic situation, yet 
avoiding every semblance of legisla- 
tive recommendaton or commitment 
for the administration. 

Probably indicative of White 
House strategy, within 24 hours the 
President submitted his budget, a 
budget which will go down in his- 
tory as the ten billion dollar one, 
yet taking the sting out of the pres- 
ent tight situation by the implication 
that the fiscal year 1936 probably 
would see a balance. 

Presumably, the procedure 
throughout the session will be a 
steady flow of messages from one end 
of Pennsylvania avenue to the other 
as situations arise, with the Presi- 
dent always ready with a plan or an 
alternative to anything displeasing 
to the administraton. 

Since there are exactly as many 
chances for congress to break loose 
unexpectedly as there are members 
of both houses, which is 531, to fore- 
east the course of congress is exceed- 
ingly hazardous, but it appears to be 
a safe guess at this juncture that 
congress will ratify what the Presi- 
dent has done—when that is re- 
quired; will grant such additional 
powers as he requests, then adjourn 
late in April or early in May. 


RIMARY interest still centers on 
ems In his message Wednesday 
the President referred to a dollar 
which would be less variable than in 
the past, whereas last October he es- 
poused a dollar which would have the 
same value next generation as this. 
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Roosevelt Still the Master 


° ° « 


Seek Permanency for NRA 


Johnson Over S mall Codes 


Washington interprets this as a 
hedge. 

In his Wednesday message the 
President also referred to the posi- 
tion of foreign nations as making any 
stabilization of currency impossible 
now, clearly indicating that the ad- 
ministration has been in touch with 
Europe on the matter of stabilization, 
a situation which was officially de- 
nied recently. 

Those who sense developments in 
Washington readily believe that the 
gold buying policy has proved a dis- 
appointment, when measured by its 
objective—the raising of commodity 
prices. Hence a veering away from 
this policy would not be surprising. 
A message on the monetary problem 
is an early possibility. 

There has been no lack of advice 
to the President that good spring busi- 
ness, described by some as approach- 
ing the proportions of a boom, only 
awaits the elimination of uncertainty 
concerning the dollar. Any devalua- 
tion would be preferable to uncertain- 
ty, it has been pointed out repeatedly. 

So something on money is in pros- 
pect, and chances are it will be as- 
suring, considering also the fact that 
the treasury has some hundreds of 
millions to raise for relief work be- 
tween now and June 30. 

Reports coming to Washington, 
especially from New York, are that 
steel production in the late winter 
and early spring is going to rise to 
a level exceeding even the peak of 
1933, which was 57 per cent in late 
July, and for all the President’s 
warmth for reform, nothing is going 
to be permitted to snuff out anything 





WINDOWS 


WASHINGTON 






that would whittle down requirements 
for relief expenditures. 


selene atigerer aly the President’s 
executive order of Jan. 2 trans- 
ferring to NRA Administrator John- 
son complete authority to give final 
approval to codes for industries em- 
ploying 50,000 or fewer workers does 
not change the situation. 

It probably increases the prestige 
of the general, who recently has felt 
more secure than ever, but the fact 
is the President has not made any 
vital move in regard to any code, 
large or small, without the tacit con- 
sent of the general. The practical 
effect is to eliminate the last step af- 
ter NRA and industries had reached 
an agreement. 

One of the President’s special mes- 
sages probably will be to urge the 
first step toward making NRA per- 
manent. Under the recovery act, 
there is an automatic expiration on 
June 16, 1935. In his message 
Wednesday the President spoke of 
the demand made upon citizens to 
surrender license to do as they pleased 
in their business relationships in re- 
turn for protection against exploi- 
tation by combinations of their fel- 
low men. 

At another juncture the President 
spoke specifically concerning the 
Sherman law: 

‘We seek the definite end of pre- 
venting combinations in furtherance 
of monopoly and in restraint of trade, 
while at the same time we seek to 
prevent ruinous rivalries within in- 
dustrial groups which in many cases 
resemble the gang wars of the under- 
world and in which the real victim in 
every case is the public itself.’ 

Within 60 days, something con- 
cerning NRA for the long run will 
develop. It will be the first step in 
business reform, following recovery. 

Two codes signed by the President 
recently are the cast iron pressure 
pipe code, effective Jan. 1, and the 
coated abrasive code, effective Jan. 8. 
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DETROIT 

ACK in 1927, when Henry Ford 
m struggled from March to Sep- 

tember to change over from 
Model T to Model A, Detroit had a 
good laugh. It contrasted the 9- 
month period at Fordson with the 
four to six weeks required for other 
manufacturers to change models. 

The fact was, of course, that Ford 
was completely redesigning his car 
and not only did he have new parts 
to contend with but he also had to 
completely rebuild or replace his 
equipment. 

Now, the shoe is on the other foot. 
In supplanting the semi-elliptic type 
of front spring with the coil spring 
and independently mounted front 
wheels, General Motors and Chrys- 
ler have been up against the same 
problems that Ford was. They have 
learned that to design the new 
spring mechanism was one thing; to 
adapt it to production, quite another. 
‘Since November these manufacturers 
have been struggling more or less 
with the production of the new 
‘springs and suspensions and not all 
their troubles are over yet. 

Incidentally, this delay occasioned 
‘by the new type of springs is also 
disquieting from the standpoint of 
sales. There are fears that the pub- 
lic may associate delay in achieving 
production with a defect in design, 
which is not the case, and increasing 
reports are heard of prospective buy- 
ers preferring to let someone else 
‘do the experimenting. 


ORD, meanwhile, having made 
ia relatively few changes for 1934 
has pushed production up to almost 
3000 units a day, 5 days a week and 
is still expanding. Ford dealers 
everywhere are talking performance, 
a subject on which Chevrolet hopes 
to have more to say in 1934. 

Ford has been slowly but steadily 
increasing employment at Fordson, 
he has heat on in another open-hearth 
steel furnace (four out of ten are 
now melting) and if he can lift pro- 
duction about 30 per cent higher De- 
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Ford Now Has Last Laugh 


¢ 


Is Sweating 


¢ ¢ 


Stored Steel 


Chevrolet Springs Unique 


troit expects Ford to leave red ink. 
The Ford goal is 4000 a day, or up- 
ward of 70,000 a month. Last week, 
for the tenth time since Dec. 2, the 
schedule was increased, a lift of 5000 
putting the objective for January up 
to 57,000 units. In February, the 
70,000-goal may be reached. 

Chevrolet last week got up to 
about 300 assemblies a day, its chief 
difficulty being in welding the strip 
steel housing for its springs. 

In the case of Chevrolet as also 
with most Chrysler lines, the Janu- 
ary schedule is meaningless, inas- 
much as production will be increased 
as rapidly as possible. There were 
only enough Chevrolets for display 
in 100 cities Saturday. 

Pontiac’s objective for January is 
12,000 units. So is Hudson-Terra- 
plane’s, which originally was only 
7000 for this month. Buick is 3000 
behind and will try to make 8000 
this month. A favorable court order 
will enable Willys to make upward 
of 5300 units, of which 1300 are for 
export, this quarter. 

January production thus becomes 
difficult to gage. The first estimate 
of 200,000 appears to be high, en- 
tirely because of the delays in at- 
taining volume production, in turn 
due chiefly to the new suspensions. 
F'ebruary and March should be weil 
over 200,000-unit months, according 
to present indications, whereas in 
the first quarter of 1933 total pro- 
duction was only 354,818. 

,Delays in production have backed 
up upon steel mills. Haq Decem- 
ber and January fulfilled the expec- 
tation for them a large portion of 
the steel inventories accumulated 
prior to the price advances would 








have been consumed by the end of 


January, and_ substantial releases 
been issued by this time for Febru- 
ary shipment. 

Even so, good tonnage is expected 
out before Jan. 20. Chevrolet has a 
“buy” coming shortly, while Ford 
also will be in the market. Auto- 
mobile foundry stocks of pig iron 
are so large that it will be several 
months before really large shipments 
are again required. 

Automotive interests which stored 
high finishes of sheets, especialiy 
Chrysler, are encountering 
losses. Stored on piers and in ware- 
houses and all available idle plant 
space, this steel has not been pro- 
tected from variations in tempera- 
ture, and sweating has resulted. A 
large porticn of this steel will be 
utilized nevertheless, but if it had 
been received from the mill in its 
present condition the rejections 
would have been tremendous. 


severe 


N THE Dec, 18 chapter of Mirrors 
| of Motordrom the axleflex or Hud- 
son-Terraplane system of indepen- 
dent front wheel suspension was de- 
scribed; in the Dec. 25 chapter the 
coil spring system of Plymouth, 
Dodge and all General Motors lines 
except Chevrolet and Pontiac was 
explained; Chevrolet and Pontiac 
now are out with still a third sys- 
tem, whereby the springs are mount- 
ed directly inside the front wheels 
instead of under the frame. 

In these two lines the kingpins 
are mounted in supports rigidly at- 
tached to the frame. The front 
wheels still pivot about the king- 
pins, but the wheel spindles are not 
mounted directly on the kingpin 
pivots as heretofore. 

Instead, on the kingpins are piv- 
eted the spring housings from which 
the wheels swing vertically at the 
ends of horizontal arms. Radius 
rods, below the wheel support arms, 
also pivot on the spring housing and 
the brake flange plate, preventing 
rotation of the latter. 

Next to its springs, Chevrolet is 
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featuring a more powerful motor 
dubbed the “blue streak.” It is a 
race-type engine with a small piston 
displacement but larger valves, the 
exhaust valves being located rela- 
tively close to the spark plugs, while 
the inlet valves are on the opposite 
side of the combustion chamber. The 
cylinder head incorporates the com- 
bustion chambers, spark plugs, 
valve inlet and exhaust ports and 
water passages. 

A new type of frame called “YK’”’ 
consists of two side rails, front and 
rear cross members, engine side sup- 
port tie bar, and a new subframe 
member tied in by strong gusset 
members and terminating in a 
braced channel member, The sub- 
frame members simulate the letter 
Y, and the second cross member with 
its braces the letter K. 


Chevrolet’s wheelbase has been 
increased from 110 to 112 inches, 


and engine horsepower stepped up 
from 65 at 2800 revolutions to 80 at 
3300 revolutions, 

With this more powerful motor, 
even though the dimensions are un- 
changed at 35/16 x 4 inches, Chev- 
rolet will stress pickup and _ top 
speed more vigorously this year. 
There are now five engine supports, 
of rubber, insulating the chassis. 

Pontiae’s front springs as noted 
are similar to Chevrolet, Its wheel- 
base has been increased from 115 
inches to 117%. It also has the 
new YK box girder frame. Brake 
drums are of high carbon manga- 
nese alloy steel with corrugated ex- 
terior rims which increase the air 
cooling surface, Engine dimensions 
remain the same, but compression 
has been increased, The motor block 
is slightly longer to provide greater 
water jacketing. 

Nash has revived the name La- 
fayette, once given to a large car 
manufactured by a subsidiary at In- 
dianapolis, to the low-price car it 
introduced at the New York show 
Saturday. The Lafayette is being 
assembled at the Racine plant of 
Nash. 

Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has added Count Alexis de 
Sakhnoffsky to its body designing 
staff with the title of engineering 
stylist, indicating Budd’s recognition 
of the trend toward streamlining. 
Recently, Chrysler announced the 
addition of Count Seversky to its 
staff in a similar capacity. Budd, 
incidentally, is moving some equip- 
ment from Philadelphia to Detroit 
and will be a bigger factor in the 
Detroit steel market. 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, expects 
shortly to complete arrangements 
for control of important foreign de- 
velopments in “fluid flywheels’’ to be 
used in conjunction with a new type 
of gear box. The “fluid flywheel,”’ 
also known as a “‘hydraulic coupling”’ 
is in effect an automatic gearshift 
and is used increasingly abroad. 
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Died: 


TEWART JOHNSTON, founder 
Sina chairman of Pittsburgh Steel 
koundry Corp., Glassport, Pa., in 
Pittsburgh, Dec, 30. Born in Pitts- 
burgh in 1865 and graduated from 
Renssellaer Polytechnic institute, 
Troy, N. Y., he began his career with 
Pittsburgh Steel Casting Co. as a 
draftsman, A year later he became 
assistant superintendent of the ¢om- 
pany, then superintendent in 1889 
when the company was absorbed by 
the American Steel Casting Co. After 
the merger, he was chosen presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Steel Cast- 
ing Co, division, but in 1898 he or- 
ganized the Pittsburgh Steel Found- 
ry Co. and was made its first presi- 
dent, remaining in that position until 
April, 1925, when he was elected 
chairman of the board in the reor- 
ganization of the company into a 
corporation, He was a member of 
many Pittsburgh clubs and a trustee 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic institute. 

0 0 O 

Charles R, Tamlyn, 48, treasurer 
and assistant secretary, Illinois Steel 
Co., in Chicago, Dec. 24. 

Oo O oO 

George E. Nye, president, Nye 
Steam Pump & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, in that city, Dec, 24. 

0 0 0 

reorge R, Lyon, 32, research en- 
gineer for the Darling Valve & Mfg. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., in Chicago, 
Dec, 30. 

O O 0 
N. G. Robertson, 70, president of 
the Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyom- 
ing, Pa., at his home in Waverly, 
Pa., Dec, 19. 
0 0 0 

Isaac Marks, 52, vice president, 
Henry Marks Sons, metal and ma- 
chinery dealers, Indianapolis, in In- 
dianapolis, recently. 

0 0 Oo 
John M. Ewen, engineer for many 
of the first buildings of steel con- 
struction erected in this country, in 
Washington, Dec, 19. 
O 0 0 
William E. Woodwell, 76, presi- 
dent, Joseph Woodwell Co., Pitts- 
burgh, hardware and mill supplies, 
in Pittsburgh, Dec. 31. 
Oo Oo Oo 
Eranious Rice, 81, president of 
the Cleveland Metal Stamping Co., 
Cleveland, at his home in Lakewood, 
O., Jan, 2, after a year’s illness, 
0 0 Q 
David Edward Skinner, 66, presi- 
dent, Skinner & Eddy Corp., Seattle, 
at his home there, Dec. 27. Born in 
Michigan, he went to the Pacffic 
coast in 1902 and in 1916 with 
John W. Eddy established the Skin- 
ner & Eddy shipyards which, during 
the war, built over $100,000,000 


worth of steel ships in record time 
for the government, He was promin- 
ent in industrial and civic affairs of 
Seattle. 
Oo oO oO 
Andrew Squire, 83, senior partner 
of Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, legal 
counsel for steel companies, Great 
Lakes shipping interests and mining 
companies, in Cleveland, Jan, 5. 
0 0 0 
William P, Schaufele, 64, assist- 
ant secretary of the boat interests of 
the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, at 
his home in Lakewood, O., Jan. 1, 
after a short illness. He had been 
with the Hanna company 27 years. 
0 0 0 
Robert A. McGill, 56, manager of 
the Indiana branches of Crane Co., 
Chicago, at his home in Indianapolis, 
recently, after an illness of several 
months. His father formerly was 
vice president and treasurer of Crane 
Co. 
eo. “8 
John J. Glennon, former superin- 
tendent of the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co. plants in Bloomfield 
and Mahwah, N. J., and Uniontown, 
Pa., in an Arlington, N. J., hospital, 
Dec. 31. He was president of the 
J. J. Glennon Foundry Co., Kearny, 
N: dv. 
2 aa 2 eo 
James H. Slocum, at one time 
identified with the Homestead works 
of Carnegie Steel Co. and later, in 
1901, secretary to W. E. Corey, 
president of the United States Steel 
Corp., in Montclair, N. J., Jan. 2. He 
was the father of Roy Slocum, iden- 
tified with the Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Co., also a subsidiary of the 
Steel corporation. 
Oo Oo 0 
John H. K. Shannahan, 53, for 
nearly 30 years associated in vari- 
ous capacities with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., at 
his home there, Jan. 2. Born in Bos- 
ton, Md., he was graduated from 
Western Maryland college and be- 
came secretary to Frederick C. Wood, 
then president of the Maryland Steel 
Co. When Bethlehem took over 
Maryland Steel he was made super- 
intendent of orders and held that 
position until his death. 
oO 0 0 
David Kendall, 68, general man- 
ager, Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, 
O., in Hartford, Conn., Jan. 2. Com- 
ing to this country from England in 
1887, he first was associated with 
the Morgan Engineering Co. in Al- 
liance, advancing to general man- 
ager. In 1901 he resigned and be- 
came affiliated with the newly formed 
Alliance Machine Co. Internationally 
known in the steel industry, he was 
instrumental in the development of 
electric overhead cranes and took 
an active interest in development of 
forging equipment, 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


William |. Howland Jr., Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Illinois Steel Co. 





ILLIAM I. HOWLAND JR., 
whose 25 years in the steel 
industry have been spent en- 


tirely in the service of the Illinois 
Steel Co., on Jan. 1 became vice 
president in charge of sales, succeed- 
ing Edwin S. Mills who as noted in 
Street for Jan. 1 resigned following 
a long siege of ill health. 

Mr. Howland joined the Illinois 
Steel Co, in 1908, following his 
graduation from Sheffield Scientific 
school of Yale university, New 
Haven, Conn., with a degree in me- 
chanical engineering, His first po- 
sition was in the operating depart- 
ment of the South Chicago works. 
In 1913 he was transferred to the 
sales department, devoting his time 
to the sale of electric and alloy 
steels, Three years later he repre- 
sented the Carnegie Steel Co. as well 
as Illinois interests, at Chicago, in 
the sale of these products. 

During the war he served in the 
navy department, and in 1919 re- 
turned to his former position. He 
was soon made assistant to the as- 
sistant sales manager in charge of 
bars, strip and alloys. 

Since 1926 he has been assistant 
general manager of sales. 

o06UCdhlCU 

T. E. Millsop, formerly assistant 
to the president of Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va., has been 
elected a vice president of the com- 
pany, Other Weirton changes effec- 
tive Jan. 1 are: 

E. J. Anglin, formerly superin- 
tendent of steelworks, has been ap- 
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Graduate of Yale university 
in mechanical engineering, 
his career has been centered 
with one company. 


From an early position in the 
operating department he 
was transferred to sales, 
where he has spent 20 years. 


During the war he served 
the navy and later returned 
to steel sales, rising to as- 
sistant general manager. 


pointed general superintendent, to 
succeed G. W. Vreeland. The former 
has been affiliated with the company 
for 19 years, 

J. S. Williamson has been appoint- 
ed assistant general superintendent; 
H. E. McDonnell manager and M. 
Guirand assistant manager of the 
steelworks. 

E. R. Church has been named su- 
perintendent of blooming mills, and 
A. M. Baker superintendent of blast 
furnaces, 


Henry Rudolph has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
blast furnaces, and Luther Renfrew 
assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s coke works. 


Alex L. Moll was named manager 
of sales of the strip steel division 
of Acme Steel Co., Chicago, effec- 
tive Nov. 1, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Donald 
MacMurray. 

J. E. Resor was chosen assistant 
manager of sales of the strip steel 
division, effective the same date, 

of ] 

William P. Gleason, for 25 years 
general superintendent of the Illi- 
nois Steel Co. works at Gary, Ind., 
has retired and is planning a trip 
around the world. He began work 30 
years ago in the first steel mill in 
Gary. 

@ o.o 

W. H. Eisenman, secretary of the 
American Society for Metals, former- 
ly the American Society for Steel 


Treating, Cleveland, was re-elected 
for the fifth time as president of the 
Association of Exhibit Managers at 
a recent meeting of the latter or- 
ganization, The association’s mem- 
bership includes trade association 
secretaries and managers of large 
industrial exhibits, 


ILLIS LARIMER KING, vice 
VP croutons and member of 
the executive committee of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has resigned, but will cén- 
tinue to serve as member of the 
board of directors, Regarded affec- 
tionately as the dean of the Ameri- 
can steel industry, he has been ac- 
tive with Jones & Laughlin for 64 
of his 83 years, during which time 
the company’s production has ex- 
panded from 30,000 tons of puddled 
iron annually to the present capac- 
ity of 3,600,000 tons of steel ingots. 

Mr. King was one of the founders 
and a vice president since its incep- 
tion of the American Iron and Steel 
institute, and in May, 1933, was 
awarded the Gary memorial gold 





Willis L. King 


medal of the institute for ‘‘out- 
standing achievement as a leader in 
inspiring high ideals and promoting 
confidence and goodwill in the wel- 
fare of the iron and steel industry.’ 
Born in Pittsburgh, he has lived 
there all his life, and is a graduate 
of Washington and Jefferson col- 
lege, Washington, Pa. 


S. S. Bruce, traffic manager, Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
elected a director of the Koppers 
Products Co. 
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EDITORIAL 





NRA Red Tape Too Costly 


For Small Industries 


sage for clues to his future policies found 

few of definite character. The nearest 
approach to a hint of the administration’s atti- 
tude toward industry appeared in the following 
paragraph: 


S EARCHERS of the President’s annual mes- 


“Under the authority of this congress, we 
have brought the component parts of each indus- 
try together around a eOmmon table, just as 
we have brought problems affecting labor to a 
common meeting ground. Though the machinery, 
hurriedly devised, may need readjustment from 
time to time, nevertheless I think you will agree 
with me that we have created a permanent fea- 
ture of our modernized industrial structure and 
that it will continue under the supervision but 
not the arbitrary dictation of the government 
itself.”’ 

Three points in this statement are significant. 
First is the assumption that the machinery of 
governmental supervision is ‘‘_permanent.’’ Sec- 
ond is the admission that it ‘“‘may need read- 
justment.”’ Third is the belief it will continue 
“under the supervision but not the arbitrary 
dictation of the government itself.”’ 

It is risky to ascribe permanency to any work 
of man. It is our guess that some of the prin- 
ciples of NRA will live longer than any part of 
its machinery. Moreover, it is likely that the 
machinery, while assuredly in need of readjust- 
ment, as suggested by the President, in a rela- 
tively brief time will undergo considerable 
change and within a decade will disappear or be 
altered so much as to be unrecognizable. 


Hope President Intends To Hold Radical 
Element in Check in NRA Activities 


As for the statement that industry will con- 
tinue under the supervision but not the arbitrary 
dictation of the government, all industry hopes 
that this means that the attempts of Washing- 
ton fanatics to arbitrarily dictate will be held 
under better control in the future than in the 
past. 

The grief attending the approval of a code 
under present conditions is not generally real- 
ized. NRA machinery is judged largely on the 
basis of its efficiency in handling the steel, auto- 
mobile, cotton textile and other codes of large 
industries. Few persons realize how badly the 
codes of small industries are mishandled or to 
what extent the codemakers of such industries 
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are at the mercy of the whims of minor repre- 
sentatives of strong factions in Washington. 
During the past few months scores of secondary 
industries have been obliged to rewrite their 
codes from 12 to 20 times. 

Before its code is presented in public hearing, 
each industry must negotiate with the labor, 
consumer, industry, and planning and research 
advisory boards and with the legal division of 
NRA. After agreement with these five agencies 
is reached, the code goes to public hearing. Fol- 
lowing this, the industry again consults the five 
agencies, and, if agreement on changes is 
reached, the code, together with the reports of 
all advisers, is submitted to the assistant deputy 
administrator who conducted the hearing. If 
all is in order, he passes it to the deputy adminis- 
trator, who turns it over to a committee of 
sleuths for fine-combed scrutiny. If it passes 
this gauntlet, it goes to Administrator Johnson, 
who approves it or recommends its approval by 
the President. 


Eleventh-Hour Changes Play Havoc with 
NRA Machinery, Retard Codemaking 


This procedure would work fairly well if it 
were not for the penchant of certain minor offi- 
cials for introducing trivial changes after a code 
has been approved. This necessitates the resub- 
mitting of the code to the entire circle of critics, 
and, more often than not, the one change leads 
to others, so that the entire procedure has to be 
repeated not only once, but sometimes many 
times. 


The real tragedy is that the expense of the 
unnecessary delay and confusion is thrown upon 
small industries, the members of which can ill 
afford to pay such a price for the whims, mis- 
takes and malice of certain fanatics who infest 
part of the NRA machine. 


Therefore, we hope that the President means 
what he says when he suggests that NRA ‘‘may 
need readjustment” and that his distinction be- 
tween “supervision” and ‘arbitrary dictation” 
may lead to steps which will protect the smaller 
industries, whose codes now are under consider- 
ation, from needless bullyragging and expensive 
bickering. 

If NRA is to be as satisfactory to small indus- 
tries as it is to the large, basic industries, the 
machinery for code approval must be altered to 
give fairer treatment to the smaller groups. The 
Roosevelt policy of giving radicals plenty of 
leeway, as a form of safety valve for their fan- 
aticism, may be good tactics, but the burden 
should not be permitted to fall too heavily upon 
small businesses. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Business Indecisive Before 


Gaining Stride for 1934 


EPORTS for business in the final weeks of the 
old year continue to bear out the earlier evi- 
dence that the slackening of activity during the 
holiday period was less pronounced than in any 
of the previous depression years. 

Car loadings in the week ending Dec. 23 were 
above those of the corresponding weeks of 1932 
and 1931, although differences in the position of 
Christmas day in the weeks make accurate com- 
parisons impossible. 

Steelworks operations at the end of the year 
were at a higher rate than at the end of 1932, 
1931 and 1930. Release from the pressure of 
completing fourth-quarter shipments before the 
Dec. 31 deadline occasioned a drop in the rate 
from 38 in the week ending Dec. 30 to the lower 
thirties in the week ending Jan. 6. Thus, in the 
second week of the new year, the rate is well 
above the corresponding rates of 1932 and 1933. 
The next few weeks will afford interesting evi- 
dence as to the extent to which the code require- 








ment for completing shipments in the quarter 
specified has affected the trend of operations. 

Figures on the output of pig iron and steel 
ingots in December show gains which indicate 
that the downward trend from the July peak 
was arrested and reversed in November. Here 
again the reports of January will be required 
to show definitely how much of the December 
improvement was due to the artificial factor of 
hurried shipments under the code and how much 
was due to real expansion in demand. 


Improved Sentiment Accompanies Business 
In Its Entry Into Unknown of 1934 


forecasts of industrial 
leaders and economic experts for business in 
1934 were optimistic. To a large extent they 
reflect the easier feeling which prevails gener- 
ally throughout industry. However, part of this 
bouyancy goes no deeper than a profound confi- 
dence in President Roosevelt—it is in effect a 
psychological structure to bridge the first few 
weeks of the new year, until the events of 1934 
establish a definite trend. 

The reaction of commodity prices to the gold 
program is disappointing. Monetary policy will 
continue to be a live problem in the first quarter. 


With few exceptions, 
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Industrial Production Declines 
For Fourth Consecutive Month 


Industrial production in the 
United States during Novem- 
ber declined 4 points from the 
revised figure of the preceding 


month. While this was the 
fourth consecutive monthly 
fall the index was consider- 


ably above the level of Novem- 
ber, 1932. According to the 
monthly report of the Federal 
Reserve board the index for 
November was 73. This com- 
pares with 77 in October and 
65 in November, 1932. The 
November index was the low- 
est for any month since last 
April. 


November Foreign Trade Off 
Slightly; Trade Balance Holds 


Both exports and imports of 
merchandise declined in No- 
vember compared with the 
preceding month but were 
considerably above the level 
reported for November, 1932. 
The total value of goods ex- 
ported in November’ was 
$184,000,000, while imports 
declined to $128,000,000 leav- 
ing a favorable trade balance 
of $56,000,000. The excess of 
exports over imports in the 
eleven months of 1933 was 
$167,267,000, which compares 
with $253,715,000 in the same 
period of 1932. 
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Building Construction Declines 
Sharply in November 


Building awards as meas- 
ured in new floor space in 37 
eastern states declined nearly 
4,000,000 square feet in No- 
vember. According to the 
latest report of the F. W. 
Dodge Corp., total construc- 
tion for the eleventh month 
involved 11,762,300 square 
feet as compared with 15,534,- 
700 in October. Since May, the 
1933 trend has followed very 
closely that of the preceding 
year and the aggregate for the 
eleven months shows 1933 lag- 
ging both in new floor space 
and valuation. 
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HARGING 30-foot 
lengths of skelp 
into regenerative type 
gas-fired furnace. Hot 
skelp is withdrawn 
from opposite side of 
furnace and _ pulled 
through a die to form 
pipe. The charging 
machine is provided 
with magnetic rolls to 
convey the skelp into 
the furnace 





BUTTWELD PIPE PLANT ARRANGED TO 


ELIMINATE BACKTRACKING 


NE of the earliest methods 


for the manufacture of BY J B NEALEY 


steel pipe, and still in wide 
use, is the buttweld process, in 
which long strips of skelp are heated and pulled 
through a bell-mouthed die, the smaller end of 
which is of the same size as the pipe to be 
formed. The hot skelp is curled and forced 
into a tube shape as it is pulled through the 
die, the edges being forced together in a butt 
weld. 

Pipe ranging from % to 3 inches in diam- 
eter is made by this method, the various steps 
being as follows: (1) Point and form ends of 
skelp cold; (2) heat skelp in gas fired furnace; 
(3) pull hot skelp through bell-shaped die in 
draw bench, thus forming pipe; (4) round and 
size the pipe in rolls and on same heat; (5) 
cool in rack; (6) straighten in skew rolls; (7) 
hot saw into proper lengths; (8) inspect and 
test under 700-1200 pounds water pressure. 

This procedure is followed by the Pittsburgh 
Tube Co. at its Monaca, Pa., plant. There are 
two long main buildings, the first joining the 
second in a sort of Y, equipment being installed 
for progressive straight-line production with no 
backtracking of work. Material is handled 
through the various steps by overhead cranes 
with hoists, running the entire length of both 
buildings. Railroad spurs serve the skelp 
yard and both buildings. The skelp yard sets 
in the angle between the two buildings, as 
shown in an accompanying illustration. 

Two pipemaking units with furnaces are 
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provided. The furnace of the first 
unit is of the regenerative type, 28 
feet square. It has horizontal slots 
in both sides and the skelp is 
charged and discharged through these slots. 

On one side is a motor-driven charger op- 
erating back and forth on a track. Before 
charging, the skelp is dropped by crane upon 
a shear table where the ends are pointed and 
then curved to facilitate entrance into the die. 
The charger is 25 feet long and is operated by 
two men. One puts the 30-foot skelp, piece by 
piece, upon rotating magnetic rolls which con- 
vey the material into the furnace. The other 
man operates the charger back and forth so 
that the skelp is distributed evenly over the 
furnace hearth. 

Heat is supplied through 32 gas burners, 16 
in each side. With air for combustion drawn 
through hot checkers, the burners on each side 
fire at alternate intervals. Gas is carried along 
each side of the furnace by a 5-inch manifold 
and is fed to the burners by 1%-inch pipes. 
Temperature control is aided by the use of re- 
cording pyrometers. The furnace serving the 
second pipemaking unit is similar to the one 
just described, except that it is smaller, 15 x 
25 feet, and is fired by only 24 burners. 

On the opposite side of the furnace from the 
charger is a 35-foot draw bench operating back 
and forth on a track. One operator positions 
the bench while the other picks up the skelp 
with tongs and hooks the end in the draw bench 
where it is pulled through the die. After siz- 
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equipment is installed to 


avoid backtracking of the product 


ing in rolls and subsequently cooling 
on the rack some of this pipe is 
taken out of the regular line of pro- 
duction by transfer rolls and is nor- 
malized. The normalizing furnace, 
shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion, is continuous in operation, of 
the walking-beam type, and is fired 
with gas fuel, It measures 15 x 25 
feet and is equipped with 20 burners. 
Of the latter, 12 are located on one 
side close to the roof so that they 
overfire the work, while the remain- 
ing eight are located low down on 
the opposite side and underfire the 
work, 


Controllers Regulate Fuel 


Burners are of the inspirator type, 
high-pressure gas being used to in- 
pear eere air for combustion, The fur- 

ace temperature is regulated by two 
satataiiiin potentiometer-type re- 
cording controllers connected to 
three-position, motor operated 
valves, cut into the gas manifold 
supplying the burners on each side. 

Pipe is carried through the fur- 


HARGING side of 

walking beam type 
gas normalizing fur- 
nace for handling 
small sizes of buttweld 
steel pipe. Tempera- 
ture control equtp- 
ment is shown in the 

left foreground 


nace at the proper speed by seven 
mechanically operated walking 
beams which operate through slots 
in the hearth, The normalized work 
drops out, on the discharge side, on- 
to skids and is carried through 
straightening rolls back into the 
main production line, 

In the second building also is lo- 
cated equipment for cold drawing, 
inspection, testing, ralvanizing, 
threading and painting, the pipe be- 
ing transferred to various divisions 
by crane, 

The galvanizing division contains 
four pickle vats, one galvanizing 
tank and a water vat for cooling, A 
bundle of work is placed by crane on 
a rack and an operator handles the 
pipes in and out of the molten zinc, 
one at a time, with hand tongs. To 
remove the pipe from the bath he 
simply pushes the end through a 
blow ring and touches it to a pair of 
magnetic rolls, These rolls draw it 
clear out of the bath over a line of 
rollers and all excess zine is blown 
off by compressed air as the pipe 





passes through the perforated blow 
ring, Another operator pulls it clear 
of the rolls, blows steam through to 
clean the inside and then rolls it 
down inclined skids into the water 
tank for cooling, From here it is 
picked out by crane and _ passed 
through straightening rolls. 

The galvanizing tank, set in a 
brick furnace, is 24 feet long, 4 feet 
deep and 42 inches wide. It is fired 
by 88 gas burners, 19 on a side, of 
the high-pressure inspirator’ type. 
They fire through tunnels directly 
onto beds of refractory material so 
as to produce incandescence, These 
beds are enclosed in small chambers 
open at the top and spaced 4% 
inches from the pot wall. The heat 
rises and enters the open space next 
to the pot wall and is drawn down 
into a flue below which connects 
with a stack. In this manner, almost 
the entire surface of both pot walls 
is subjected to high heat without 
flame impingement, 


Radiation and Convection 


Radiation from the _ refractory 
beds promotes complete combustion 
in the smallest space and shortest 
time, While the furnace walls fac- 
ing the kettle or pot radiate consid- 
erable heat to the kettle walls, most 
of the heat input to this tank is by 
convection, since the distance be- 
tween the furnace and kettle walls 
was designed to provide the greatest 
velocity for the products of combus- 
tion passing through. This method 
provides material savings in fuel, 
labor and dross accumulation, in- 
creases production and tank life, and 
improves the quality of the product. 

Hardening and sizing are accomp- 
lished by cold working, some of the 
pipe being redrawn cold. Mechanical 
imperfections are detected by draw- 
ing the pipe slowly through a mag- 
netic tester which automatically 
plots a curve on a chart, Fluctua- 
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tions in this curve denote imperfec- 
tions and the material is rejected. 
Steam used in the plant is made 
in a gas-fired tubular boiler, auto- 
matic and continuous in operation. 
In addition to an engineering de- 
partment, the company also has two 
laboratories, chemical and physical, 
































ECTIONAL drawings of galvaniz- 

ing tank and furnace, showing 

how gas burners fire onto refractory 

bed, heating the bath by convection 
and radiation 





where both incoming and finished 
material is checked carefully. 


Alloys Offer Impressive Possibilities 


In Fields of Transportation 


ORESEEING widespread advances 

in highway, air, and water trans- 

portation through further devel- 
opment of new alloy steels and alloys 
of light metals, the automotive indus- 
tries are joining the iron and steel in- 
dustries in a co-operative program of 
research under auspices of the Engi- 
neering Foundation, research agency 
of the national engineering societies. 

A new area of impressive possibili- 
ties is believed to be opening up, and 
the future of the automotive indus- 
tries, the largest users of high-grade 
alloy steels, will, it is held, be largely 
influenced by acceleration of scientific 
progress in this field. 


Many Organizations Interested 


General Motors Corp. has become 
a participant in the enterprise, al- 
ready sponsored by 68 steel com- 
panies and other organizations in- 
cluding the American Iron and Steel 
institute, technical societies, research 
institutes and government bureaus. 

Aided by subscriptions totaling 
$230,000, a committee of the Foun- 
dation headed by Prof. G. B. Water- 
house, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is carrying out at the 
Foundation’s headquarters in New 
York; at Battelle Memorial institute, 
Columbus, O.; and at the bureau of 
standards, Washington, the task of 
collecting, reviewing, and appraising 
critically all of the research on iron 
and its alloys reported in technical 
literature of the world. 

As study progresses, the automo- 
tive and steel industries will be sup- 
plied with information in successive 
divisions of the subject on which to 
base attacks on their own problems 
in the light of all previous research. 

The use of high-grade alloy steels 
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in the new spring suspensions of the 
1934 model cars is cited as an illus- 
tration of the importance of the 
Foundation’s research to the auto- 
mobile manufacturer and owner. This 
research looks to the development of 
special alloy steels of strength and 
other qualities in a higher degree 
than are now available. 

Through perfection of present al- 
loy steels and development of new 
ones having new properties or great- 
er excellence, airplanes, automobiles, 
trucks and motorized agricultural and 
construction equipment of many sorts 
may have higher performance with 
out inerease of weight or the same 
performance with less weight. Fur- 
ther applications of the stainless 
steels indicate other lines of prog- 
ress, according to engineers, 

Pathway to Progress 

“Without alloy steels,” says a 
statement by the Foundation, ‘‘the 
progress of mankind would have been 
retarded. There would be no auto- 
mobiles and no airplanes, as we know 
them today. Many machines, struc- 
tures and processes would have been 
impracticable. Hundreds of articles 
in daily use could not be made, or 
would cost much more. 

“Alloy steels have found their 
greatest application where high 
strength or toughness, and resistance 
to corrosion are necessary, as in the 
automobile and aircraft industries, 
which together use nearly 80 per cent 
of all the alloy steel made. 

“The first alloy steel was manu- 
factured commercially less than 50 
years ago, when an English scientist 
added manganese to ordinary steel. 
This new alloy had such remarkable 
properties that soon many other in- 
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vestigators were experimenting with 
additions of other metals. The re- 
sult was the long list of alloy steels 
known today; steels containing man- 
ganese, silicon, nickel, chromium, 
vaadium, tungsten, 
aluminum, and other metals, either 
used alone or in combinations of two 
or more. 

‘Alloy steels have two outstanding 
advantages. Most of them are 
stronger and a large number of them 
resist rusting, staining and other 
forms of corrosion much better than 
common steel. Many of the alloy 
steels now used combine both advan- 
tages. Alloy steels cost more than 
common steel, but for many purposes 


cobalt, copper, 


they are worth more; for some uses 
they are indispensable. It depends 
upon the service which is expected of 
them.’’ 


Await Tungsten Monograph 


Two divisions of the study have 
been completed and published by the 
Engineering Foundation under the 
titles ‘‘Alloys of Iron and Molybde- 
num,’’ and ‘Alloys of Iron and Sili- 
con.’’ <A third, dealing with alloys 
of iron and tungsten, which include 
all steels and east irons containing 
tungsten, will appear shortly. 

Many of the steel companies par- 
ticipating in the research make a 
very large amount of high grade al- 
loy steels for the automotive indus- 
tries, They include: American Roll- 
ing Mill Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
Crucible Steel Co. of Ameriea: Wirth- 
Sterling Steel Co.: Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.; Midvale Co.: Pittsburgh 
Steel Co.; Republie Steel Corp.; Van- 
adium-Alloys Steel Co.: United 
States Steel Corp. 

Other participants are: Alan Wood 
Steel Co.; American Eleetrochemical 
society; American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation; American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers; American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgieal Engi- 
neers; American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute; American Society of Civil 
Engineers; American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers; American Society 
for Metals (American Society for 
Steel Treating); American Society 
for Testing Materials. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co.: Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; Battelle Memori- 
al institute; Buckeye Steel Castings 
Co.; Bueyrus-Erie Co.; bureau of 
mines; bureau of standards: Car- 
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The Plastic Forming 


Of Metals 


By PROFESSOR DR.-ING. ERICH SIEBEL 
Translated by JOHN A. HITCHCOCK 


Part I—Forces and Flow of Material in Technical 
Forming Processes 


4. Useful and Friction Work in Rolling (Continued) 


differ considerably from one an- 

other, as is the case in rolling 
mills in which a small working roll is 
used, the length of contact between 
bar and rolls is given by the approxi- 
mate equation: 


| I’ THE diameters of the two rolls 


la “Ni AT: x Ah= VIrmX Ah* 
ee 


This equation differs from the relation 
obtained for equal roll diameters 
(equation 32) in the respect that an 
average value, rm, of the radii, r, and 
r, is used, instead of the common 
radius, r, of the rolls. 

In this case also, the assumption 


*The length of contact between bar 
and rolls is determined in the follow- 
ing manner. For the curvature of the 
roll periphery in the contact region, 

d’y 1 
the differential equation, -—- = —, 

dx? Y 
holds with close approximation. The 
slope of the roll surface, obtained by 
integration, is represented by the 
equation: 


dy x 
dx eo 


For x=—0,dy/dx=0, and C,=0. The 
second integration, which expresses 
the distance of the roll surface from 
the horizontal, provides the relation: 


Here C, = 0, and because x = 0, then 
y also must be zero. For the change 
ef thickness Ah of the strip, the equa- 
tion now can be established: 


1d? 1d? 
Ah=y,+Y,=3> 


)» oo» 
ar ot. 


and the length of contact is found to 

be: 

2r, Re ca ined wi 

8 Gectuade’ oe A TL 
y n+, 
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that the resultant force exerted by the 


bar is applied at the lever arm 
la ln 

a= — X —, appears to be upheld. 
2 ] 
1 


In the absence of external forces in 
the longitudinal direction, the forces 
against the two rolls must be equal 
and oppositely directed, so that the 
angle of inclination of these ferces 
is changed according to the loading 
relations of the two rolls. If the up- 
per roll operates as an idler, assum- 
ing frictionless bearings, the resultant 
force must be directed through the 
center of that rell, as shown in Fig. 
64. The torque of the lower roll 


which corresponds to the useful pow- 
er for rolling, neglecting the smaller 
thickness of the bar in comparison 
to the roll diameter, is given in this 
case by the relaticn: 





Fig. 64—Equilibrium of forces during 
rolling with an idler roller 


The pure rolling power, wholly inde- 
pendent of the method of driving, is 
calculated as: 





+ =DxXaXwo,X 


)y r 
Lw=DXaXw,X a 
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a 
—a ie te Ae 


r,+r, 
r Ym 


1 
and the pure rolling work as: 
r, +r, 


2 


] 
Aw=DXaX>-X -—=DxaX 
1 


(approximately). 


Even with widely differing diameters 
of upper and lower rolls, definite re- 
lations, therefore, exist between the 
separating force and the pure relling 
work and rolling power respectively, 
which differ from the conditions de- 
rived for equal roll diameters, equa- 
tions (39a) and (39b), only in the re- 
spect that rm is used instead of r. 


Work Is Measured Directly 


After the relations between the sepa- 
rating force and the useful power and 
pure rolling work have been estab- 
lished in the manner previously de- 
scribed, the useful power and useful 
work can:be measured directly in roll- 
ing tests, in addition to the total pow- 
er and total work; cr, they can be 
calculated from the measured separat- 
ing force. The power loss, on the oth- 
er hand, can be determined only in- 
directly as the difference between the 
total power and the useful power. In- 
vestigation is simplest in blooming, 
sheet, universal, strip, and cold-roll- 
ing, because bars of rectangular 
cross section always are rolled in 
such mills, and the determination of 
contact length and the contact area 
is therefore simple. In rolling shapes, 
on the contrary, it is necessary to re- 
sort to graphical determination cf the 
contact area and of the center of grav- 
ity of that area, unless an approxi- 
mate calculation suffices. 

This test method first was used for 
the purpose of testing various cold- 
rolling mills, in order te determine 
the distribution of the total power 
delivered from the motor into rolling 
power and power loss. The tests de- 
scribed in Part II, section 2 on a cold- 
relling mill (A) first were evaluated 
for this purpose.* 

The results of the rolling tests with 
soft strip steel 2.36 inches wide are 
summarized in Table V. The con- 
tact length, shown in column 4, was 
calculated according to equation 
(32). The lever arm at which the 
resultant force acts, as tabulated in 
column 5, was calculated from equa- 
tion (40b). From these values and 
the measured separating ferce (col- 
lumn 6), the torque necessary to pro- 
vide the power for rolling then is de- 
termined, as shown in column 7. From 
the observed rotating speed of the 
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Table V 


Cold Rolling Tests on Rolling Mill A* 


Lever Arm 


Thickness 


° 

Pass Length of Separating Separating Rolling Roll 
No. Initial Final Reduction Contact Force ‘orce Torque speed 
inches inches percent inches inches pounds ft. lbs. r.p.m. 

a (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 


Test Series I—Reduction About 10 Per Cent. 


1 0.0768 0.0689 10.3 0.1665 

3 0.0622 0.0559 10.1 0.1492 

5 0.0500 0.0449 10.2 0.1343 

7 0.0402 0.0358 10.8 0.1236 

9 0.0319 0.0280 12.3 0.1181 

11 0.0248 0.0220 ge 0.0988 
Test Series II—Reduction About 15 Per Cent. 

1 0.0768 0.0649 15.4 0.2040 

3 0.0551 0.0465 15.7 0.1744 

5 0.0388 0.0329 15.3 0.1445 

7 0.0278 0.0238 14.2 0.1177 
Test Series [1I—Reduction About 20 Per Cent. 

1 0.0768 0.0614 20.0 0.2323 

3 0.0492 0.0398 20.0 0.1823 

5 0.0319 0.0260 18.5 0.1441 


Test Series 1V—Reduction About 15 Per Cent. 


1 0.0768 0.0649 15.4 0.2036 
3 0.0551 0.0461 16.4 0.1784 
5 0.0378 0.0319 16.5 0.1488 
7 0.0268 0.0236 11.8 0.1051 


*Roll diameter = 7.09 inches. 


(a) Wirnout LusricaTIon or MareERIAL. 


0.0787 39,300 514 36 
0.0705 42,400 500 36 
0.0634 44,100 467 36 
0.0583 43,200 420 36 
0.0551 51,200 471 36 
0.0465 58,000 452 36 
0.0937 45,900 716 36 
0.0799 53,400 709 3¢ 
0.0661 58,500 644 36 
0.0543 66,600 604 36 
0.1035 54,500 137 36 
0.0815 62,700 854 36 
0.0653 73,000 792 36 

(b) Witra Lusrication or MaAatTeRIAL. 
0.0933 40,600 630 36 
0.0815 46,100 630 36 
0.0685 46,100 525 36 
0.0492 39,900 329 36 


Rolling Motor 
power power Absolute Relative 
watts kilowatts kilowatts pe e 
} 10 (11 12 
2 6.2 3 ¢ 58 
2 oie 3 95 61 
2.4 6 4.1 63 
nus Fan 4.95 70 
2.4 8.6 6.2 72 
2 Riz 8.9 79 
é eB 7.85 68 
¢ 14.0 10.4 74 
2 14.2 10.95 77 
3.05 16.0 12.95 81 
4.65 13.5 RRs 65 
4.25 15.2 10.95 72 
3.9 20.1 16.2 81 
3.2 7.6 4.4 +8 
9 8.4 5.2 62 
oH 7.1 4.45 63 
l 533 4.6 63 








rolls (column 8), the angular velocity 
is determined. The rolling power, in 
fcot pounds per second, is given, ac- 
cording to equation (39a), as the prod- 
uct of angular velocity and torque. 
The rolling power, determined in this 
way and converted into kilowatts, is 
indicated in column 9. Column 10 
gives the motor power acccrding to 
the records of the wattmeters. The 
absolute power loss (column 11) is 
the difference between the total pow- 
er and the rolling power. In column 
12, the relative proporticn of the pow- 
er loss to the total power is deter- 
mined. 

A further investigation was carried 
out on a high-capacity 4-high mill, B, 


9° 


with a driven lower working roll 8.27 
inches diameter and an upper working 
roll of 3.15 inches diameter which ran 
as an idler, the separating force be- 
ing carried by two backing rolls of 


6.30 inches diameter. The roll ar- 
rangement is shown in Fig. 65. The 


backing rolls ran in roller bearings, 
while the lower working roll was car- 
ried in water-cooled sliding bearings. 
All bearings in this case were pro- 
vided with oil lubrication under pres- 
sure. The lower recll was driven, 
through a double gear reduction, by a 
multiphase motor with a power rat- 
ing of 20 kilowatts at 960 revolutions 
per minute. The roll speed was about 
81 feet per minute. The total rolling 


power and the separating force were 
measured with equipment previously 
described. As test material, soft steel 
strip of varying thickness, from 2.3 
to 5.31 inches wide, was provided in 
coils of about 110 pounds weight. The 
rolled material was lubricated during 
rolling with a mixture of nine parts 
of kerosene and one part of oil. 

Since the test evaluation in this 
case follows a somewhat different 
form, the results of the observations 
on the latter rolling mill are repro- 
duced in Table VI. The arrangement 
of the table corresponds to that of 
Table V. The calculation of the length 
of contact, in cclumn 4, is made in 

(Please turn to Page 43) 








Table VI 


Cold Rolling Test on Cold Rolling Mill B.* 


Thickness 


Pass. Initial Final Reduction 
No. 
inch inch per cent 
: (4) (2) (3) 
Test Series I—Width of Strips 5.32 Inches. 
1 0.0355 0.0268 24.5 
2 0.0268 0.0197 26.5 
3 0.0197 0.0152 23.0 
4 0.0152 0.0118 22.0 
Test Series [I—Width of Strips 3.55 Inches. 
1 0.0370 0.0244 34.0 
2 0.0244 0.0157 35.5 
3 0.0157 0.0106 32.5 
+ 0.0106 0.0083 22.2 
5 0.0083 0.0067 19.0 
Test Series I1I—Width of Strips 2.36 Inches. 
1 0.0394 0.0177 55.0 
y 0.0177 0.0102 42.2 
3 0.0102 0.0075 26.9 
Test Series 1V—Width of Strips 2.36 Inches. 
1 0.0783 0.0413 47.2 
0.0413 0.0248 40.0 
k 0.0248 0.0165 33.3 
+ 0.0165 0.0110 33.3 


*Roll diameter = 8.23/3.15 inches. 


Length of Lever Arm Separating Rolling Roll 
contact oO Force Torque Speed 
separating 
Force 
inch inch lbs. ft. lbs. r.p.m. 
(4) (5) (6) (7) 8) 
0.1405 0.0614 62,900 1164 38 
0.1271 0.0543 83,800 1374 38 
0.1016 0.0445 84,900 1143 38 
0.0874 0.0386 95,900 1114 38 
0.1696 0.0689 58,000 1208 38 
0.1405 0.0563 72,800 1236 8 
0.1079 0.0441 86,000 1143 38 
0.0732 0.0323 83,800 817 38 
0.0599 0.0268 87,100 709 38 
0.2225 0.0748 57,300 1301 38 
0.1307 0.0500 76,100 1143 38 
0.0791 0.0339 75,000 767 38 
0.2907 0.1051 62,200 1982 38 
0.1945 0.0748 87,500 1982 38 
0.1374 0.0559 90,400 1533 38 
0.1122 0.0457 84,900 1171 38 


Power Loss 
Rolling Motor Absolute Relativ 
Power Power 
kilowatts kilowatts kilowatts per t 
9) (10) (11) 12 
6.3 13.5—21.5 7.2-15.2 53 l 
7.4 16.0-21.5 8.6-14.1 54-66 
6.2 > $24 §  6.3-19 50-7 
6.0 16.0—-31.0 10.0-25.0 62-81 
6.5 ve 6.0 48 
6.6 13.0-18.5 6.4-11.9 49-64 
6.2 12 20.0 6.3-13.8 50-69 
+.4 8.5-11.5 4.1— 7.1 48-62 
3.8 7 8.0 3.7-— 4.2 49-53 
7.0 12.8 5.8 45 
6.2 10.0-11.5 3.8— 5.3 8—46 
4.1 6.5 2.4 37 
10.7 18.5 7.8 42 
10.7 17.0 6.3 37 
8.3 11.5 Pe: 28 
6.3 9.5-11.5 3.2-— 5.2 34-45 
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SE of salt has been found help- 
ful to hot sheet mill crews at 
an Ohio mill, Under normal 

conditions a man sweats about 30 
grains of salt an hour when _ per- 
forming various duties involved in 
the hot rolling of sheets, and should 
take enough salt back into his sys- 
tem to compensate for this loss. Salt 
is a fine preventive of cramps and 
heat exhaustion but will not do 
much good if heavy foods are eaten 
during the turn. 
7 s + 

Uniform temperature secured in 
annealing furnaces of the bell type 
has obviated the necessity of rean- 
nealing strip, inasmuch as neither 
hard nor sticking coils arise. 

KS 6 

Development of a new system for 
controlling two or more fuels using 
a single unit for regulating the com- 
bustion air, and with selective con- 
trol of the various fuels, has been 
announced. This system now is em- 
ployed in the operation of two steel 
mill boilers and four open-hearth 
furnaces at an Eastern plant. Signi- 
ficance of the development is that 
for the first time the air require- 
ments, or B.t.u. value, is totalized 
with the single regulator. 





Cray tile asphalt impregnated to 
a depth of 2 inches has been devel- 
oped for pickling tanks. The tile, 
12 x 12 x 1 inch are treated with a 
specially prepared asphalt with a 
high melting point. When the slabs 
are assembled in a tank, the joints 
are made of the same asphalt mate- 
rial. The impregnated refractory 


26 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


has been immersed in 50 per cent 
and 75 per cent volume sulphuric 
acid for months without change; and 
has been boiled in 10 per cent sul- 
phurie acid for many hours without 
any defect being detected. It is 
claimed that no harm will be done 
if the surface is abraded because the 
impregnated tile will resist the ac- 
tion of the hot acid. 











bale 
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D trricuury with roll neck bear- 
ing lubricant, which congeals in the 
pipe lines during the winter months, 
now can be avoided. At one plant 
where this trouble was encountered, a 
steam pipe or air duct was nested 
with the pipe lines; now soil-heating 
cable has been wound around the 
pipes and insulation applied. An 
automatic adjustable thermostat 
maintains the temperature of the 
lubricant at the proper degree, irre- 
spective of the weather conditions. 


° o ¢ 


Steel warehouse practice in Eng- 
land frequently involves the use of 
the spectroscope for finding bars of 
different quality in a batch which 
ostensibly is all of the same grade. 
Bars and rods 3 to 12 feet long are 
run along three rails and come to 
rest on three concave rollers. At 
this point the operator drags the 
bar along the concave rollers toward 
the instrument, known as the steelo- 
scope. An upright rod of pure iron 
then is brought in contact with the 
bar being tested and an are is 
formed by the two specimens. The 
instrument discloses whether all the 
bars in the batch have the same 


content of, for example, nickel. Nu- 
merous metals can be sought at the 
same time—chromium, molybdenum, 
copper, cobalt, tungsten, vanadium, 
manganese and titanium all can be 
handled. In normal working sam- 
ples of steel are examined at the 
rate of about one a minute where 
two elements, such as nickel and 
chromium, are in question; and, 
about one in two minutes where a 
third element, such as molybdenum, 
also is involved. Any steels not 
legitimately belonging to a_ batch 
can be determined rapidly and with 
certainty. 


° ¢ ° 


Preventing the formation of rust 
on full-finished sheets in the ware- 
house is accomplished at a western 
sheet mill by an air conditioning sys- 
tem consisting of warm air furnaces 
which operate automatically to sup- 
ply heat whenever the combination 
of temperature and humidity ap- 
proaches the dew point. The auto- 
matic humidity control admits gas 
to the burners when the relative 
humidity in the space served reaches 
a point preset on the control instru- 
ment. 





D exp drawing tin plate with the 
desired normalized grain structure 
now can be produced by employing 
a controlled-atmosphere,  electric- 
normalizing furnace. The white pick- 
ling operation, to which conventional 
normalized stock must be subjected, 
is unnecessary, thus effecting a sav- 
ing of approximately $1.20 a ton. 
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SCANNING THE FIELD OF TECHNOLOGY 


A Digest of Important Developments Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 








Electricity and Steel 


Electrical Production, January, p. 2, 
2% pp., 3 ills. 


Part which electricity plays in the 
production of black plate and tin mill 
black plate in the plant of the W. 
H. Davey Steel Co., Cleveland. Steel 
is received in form of bar stock, is 
sheared, heated in pair furnaces, 
rolled on hot mills, sheared and 
opened, pickled, annealed, cold rolled 
and shipped. Driven rolls of seven 
hot mills are on a common shaft, moti- 
vated by a 1200-horsepower reversing 
motor. Two cold mills are driven by 
a 150-horsepower motor through a 
common shaft. Sixteen electrically 
driven shearing machines are oper- 
ated. 
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Tron-Carbon Oxides 


By H. C. Vacher, in research paper 
RP606 of the bureau of standards, 12 
pp., 3 ills., 6 tables. 


Study of the system liquid iron-car- 
bon oxides. The value 0.0025, previ- 
ously obtained for the product of the 
carbon and oxygen contents of liquid 
iron under specified conditions, is con- 
firmed. Method of approaching equi- 
librium consisted of passing a known 
mixture of carbon oxides at one at- 
mosphere pressure over liquid iron 
maintained at 1580 degrees Cent. 
After approximately 90 minutes the 
liquid iron was allowed to freeze jn 
the crucible and the ingot was ana- 
lyzed for carbon and oxygen. Equi- 
librium was approached from both di- 
rections by adjusting the composition 
of the charges. 

STEEL, 1-8-34 
Furnace Control 


By H. J. Velten, in a paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers in New York, Dec. 5-8. 


Consideration of the various aspects 
of automatic control for metallurgical 
furnaces. Open-hearth and reheating 
furnaces are the two general types 


studied. 
STEEL, 1-8-34 


Critical Temperatures 


By Lieut. Col. R. R. Abbott, metal- 
lurgical engineer of the White Motor 
Co., Cleveland, in a paper presented 
before the Cleveland chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
24 pp., 5 diags., 6 tables. 


This paper represents a small part 
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of the results of extensive experi- 
mental research upon the effect of 
various elements on the physical prop- 
erties of steels; more specifically, a 
mathematical determination of the ef- 
fect of various elements upon the up- 
per critical temperature or Ac, point 
of steel. Study was made of some 400 
bars of steel produced in various 
countries. Mathematical determina- 
tions involved use of the method of 
least squares. 
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Pumping Machinery 


Paper by A. Peterson, chief engi- 
neer, pump department, DeLaval 
Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., 
reprinted by the company, 8 pp., 5 ills.. 
4 charts. 


Outline of economic developments 
which have taken place with respect 
to waterworks pumping machinery 
during the past 20 years. Centrifugal 
pumps, now largely used in water: 
works pumping, have experienced only 
minor changes as to materials and 
construction but efficiencies have 
been improved greatly. It is indi- 
sated that many pumping installations 
now in service can be scrapped to ef- 
fect sizable annual savings, at the 
same time creating employment. 
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Martensite 


By 0. W. McMullan, in a paper pre- 
sented at the National Metal congress 
in Detroit, Oct. 2-6, published in Trans- 
actions of the American Society for 
Steel Treating, November, p. 1035, 24 
pp., 26 ills., 3 tables. 


Describing the occurrence of grains 
of martensite or martensite and aus- 
tenite in air-cooled low-carbon steels 
of fairly low alloy content. Their ef- 
fect on cutter life and quality of fin- 
ish on machined parts is discussed. 
A heating and cooling cycle is de- 
scribed which will eliminate both the 
martensite and banding which occu) 
during treatments usually given. 
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Cast Iron 


Symposium held at June meeting of 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, Chicago, third in a series spon- 
sored by this organization and the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Philadelphia; 164 pp., illustrat- 
ed, available for $1 per copy from 
either society. 


This symposium on cast iron, in its 
published form is a compilation, cor- 


relation and critical interpretation by 
experts of information and data on 
the production and use of this mate- 
rial. Its method of preparation—by 
an advisory committee appointed by 
the above two _ societies—insures a 
composite viewpoint and authoritative- 
ness. Subjects covered include metal- 
lurgy, involving alloy cast iron; prop- 
erties (physical constants, mechanical 
properties); classification and specifi- 
cations; heat treatment, white and 
chilled irons; welding; and foundry 
factors of importance in production. 
STEEL, 1-8-34 
Refractories 
By A. C. Hughes, in technical bui- 
letin No. 44 of the American Refrac- 
tories institute, November, 8 pp., 2 
ills., 1 table, flow sheet. 


An outline of the manufacture and 
properties of power-pressed brick. The 
power-press or dry-press method of 
forming refractory shapes involves a 
totally different procedure from the 
old hand-made method, and in recent 
years has been gaining popularity. 
Properties of typical dry-pressed brick 
are tabulated. 
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Chromium Plate 


By Marvin J. Udy, in Metal Prog- 
ress, December, p. 24, 4% pp., 3 ills., 
1 table. 


Summary of properties of chromi- 
um, presented in the effort to answer 
questions regarding the correct use of 
chromium plating. selection 
of base metal, proper design and ade- 
quate refinishing are essential for 
wear resistance of chromium plated 


Proper 


parts. In decorative work, corrosion 
resistance is obtained by copper and 
nickel chromium 
serves primarily to resist tarnish. 


undercoats, and 


Die Design 


By J. C. Oliver, in The Australasian 
Engineer (Australia), Nov. 7, p. 12, 2 
pp., 10 ills. 


Some principles of die design and 
application are discussed, with par- 
ticular reference to blanking dies; 
compound blanking, piercing, drawing 
and trimming dies; follow, progres- 
sive or stage dies; cupping dies; bend- 
ing and forming dies; and drawing 
dies. Lack of quantity production de- 
mands in Australia imposes cost limi- 
tations upon die designers, not ex- 
perienced in the United States. 
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Making the Most of 





ONTINUOUS increase in depth 

of coal mine shafts in France 

is causing engineers to look for 
appropriate means to reduce weights 
and dimensions of equipment. For 
mine cages, possibilities are partic- 
ularly interesting. For instance, a 
double-decked cage of four ears, 
made of soft steel and weighing 
2591 pounds, was replaced with one 
made of semihard alloy steel of the 
following approximate composition: 
Carbon 0.35, nickel 2.6, chromium 
0.6-0.8, and molybdenum 0.5 per 
cent; with double the ultimate ten- 
sile strength and elastic limit of the 
carbon steel. No modification was 
made in the form of construction, 
and the safety factors were higher 
than those of the cage displaced. 
With this cage, it was possible to 
reduce the weight to 1773 pounds, 
a reduction of 818 pounds, or 31.5 
per cent. In another case, a four- 
decked cage of two cars, weighing 
2273 pounds built of soft steel, was 
replaced with one of alloy steel of 
the above composition, and a weight 
reduction of 857 pounds, or 37.7 
per cent, was obtained. Although 
first cost of the cages was increased, 
the lighter construction effected a 
reduction in the section and weight 
of the wire rope, which is more im- 


portant the greater the _ hoisting 
cepth. 
ere of 
PROMINENT foundry in the 
Middle West now is engaged in 


the production of a new type of au- 
tomotive brake drum in which the 
hub or vertical member is a steel 
plate while the drum or ring on 
which the brake operates is gray cast 
iron. The steel plate is placed in the 
bottom of an ordinary green sand 
mold. Exceedingly hot iron entering 
through numerous gates comes into 
contact with a raised edge or rim on 
the perimeter of the steel plate. In 
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the finished casting the iron and 
steel are held in intimate contact 
by fusion, by natural contraction and 
by key slots spaced a few inches 
apart all around the rim of the steel 


plate. 
$ $ $ 


Incorporation of molybdenum with 
a high-chrome high-nickel steel, such 
as 18-8 austenitic, does not materially 
increase creep at temperatures up to 
1100 degrees Fahr., but is made use 
of extensively for assisting its power 
to combat acid corrosion—especially 
by sulphuric, hydrochloric, sulphurous 
and phosphoric acids. In such steel 
there is reason to believe that the 
incorporation of considerable amounts 
of molybdenum should increase its 
creep resistance at higher tempera- 
tures. 

$ $ §$ 

For several years attempts have 
been made to chromium plate suc- 
cessfully the common working bar- 
rels of oil wells. Test results in 
these cases were dependent entirely 
upon the type of plating job ob- 
tained. If the plating was free from 
pinholes, an extension in service over 
a nonplated barrel usually was Ob- 
tained. In the majority of cases, 





however, the coating peeled or be- 
came worn from the barrel walls be- 
cause of faulty application. This re- 
sulted in an unsatisfactory life for 
both the barrel and the cups used in 
it. Recently, chromium-plated tubes 
for insert-type pumps have been Ob- 
tained which have shown a high de- 
gree of resistance to these faults. 
The high cost of these plated bar- 
rels make it inadvisable to use them 
under all conditions, but under se- 
vere conditions of corrosion, or with 
excessive sand in the fluid, they may 
be used to advantage. 


$ $ §$ 


Nickel has a definite place in cast 
iron: while this element itself in mod- 
erate proportions does not directly 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


raise the tensile strength of an iron 
to any appreciable extent, it neverthe- 
less promotes machinability in irons 
that otherwise might be too hard at 
greatly reduced changes of section. 
This is due partly to its direct graphi- 
tizing effect; its presence in small 
quantities therefore renders it possi- 
ble to use a strong base iron which 
otherwise would be inherently too 
hard a plain iron for successful use. 


$ $ §$ 


[x THE hard service of industry, a 
corrosive or high temperature con- 
dition must be present to warrant 
the installation of higher-priced 
18-8 stainless steel wire rope in 
place of ordinary rope. Ropes wear 
out or are destroyed because of one 
or more of the following causes: 
Abrasion, fatigue, corrosion and 
high temperature. If the abrasive or 
fatigue condition is the primary 
cause of rope replacement, it is evi- 
dent that a stainless steel wire rope 
would not be justified, because it 
would also be destroyed by these 
same causes and its really import- 
ant qualities of corrosion and high 
temperature resistance would be of 
secondary consideration. 


$ $ §$ 


It is believed that galvanized 
wrought-iron sucker rods used in the 
oil industry will give very excellent 
service in those fields in which actual 
pitting of the rods from the corro- 
sive conditions presents a_ serious 
problem. Galvanized steel sucker 
rods have been tested in such fields, 
and have been very unsatisfactory 
due to the fact that the zinc flakes 
off the rods; but it is felt that gal- 
vanized wrought-iron sucker rods 
would not be subject to this diffi- 
culty. 

> a: 


Installations have been made re- 
cently in which cast high-chromium 
steel muffles are used successfully in 
gas-carbonizing furnaces. Austenitic 
chrome-nickel steel castings were first 
tried in this application by reason of 
their inherent toughness, but the gases 
cracked to such an extent that carbon- 
ization almost entirely ceased. Appli- 
cation in the form of glass molds and 
plungers has indicated a decided ad- 
vantage in favor of the higher plain 
chromium steels. 
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Steel Demands Combining for Early Bulge 


Heavy Automotive, Railroad and Public Works Tonnage Being Deferred for 
February-March Production—Miscellaneous Requirements Support Steel Rate 


ward a pronounced February-March bulge 

as requirements from the railroads, auto- 
motive and building industries are deferred, 
steel executives envisioning at least a 60 per 
cent rate as a possibility in this quarter. 

Still handicapped by production difficulties 
for new models, due primarily to adoption of 
front-spring suspensions, steel orders from auto- 
mobile builders expected early in January are 
postponed at least several weeks. Chevrolet and 
Ford probably will break the log jam shortly, 
and other manufacturers will be in the market 
with sufficient tonnage to make February an ex- 
ceptionally strong month for steel shipments. 

In February and March mills will begin to 
roll rails resulting from the government’s 
financing, and car repair and building programs 
by that time should be translated into larger 
steel demands. Public construction work held 
in abeyance during the winter is expected to 
expand under seasonal influences and the clearly 
defined purpose of the Washington administra- 
tion to push ahead with federal-aid projects. 

Meanwhile, miscellaneous requirements from 
a diversified list of consumers, plus some mod- 
erate automotive, railroad and structural busi- 


GS werd production appears to be heading to- 


ness, have been sufficiently broad to prevent 


steelworks operations last week going below 31 
per cent, exactly twice the rate in the comparable 
week last January. All indications appear to 
assure a rebound of several points this week. 


Steel Rate Rises in Four Districts; 
Consumers’ Stocks Now Being Absorbed 


Operations actually increased in the Wheel- 
ing, New England, Cleveland and Detroit dis- 
tricts, the latter rising 27 points to 79 per-cent 
as the Great Lakes division of the National Steel 


Corp. reached 100 per cent, partly for stock 
production. New England rose 23 points to 95 


per cent; Wheeling 15 to 56; and Cleveland 6 
to 51. Chicago was off 6 points to 34; Youngs- 
town 6 to 32; Pittsburgh 5 to 22, and eastern 
Pennsylvania 2 to 22'.; while Birmingham held 
at 52. Tin plate production after several months 
close to capacity is down 30 more points to 45 
per cent. 

January was anticipated as a month of assim- 
ilation of stocks in consumers’ hands, but mis- 
cellaneous steel orders during the first week 
proved unexpectedly heavy, overcoming much of 
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the lag in the major classifications. With inven- 
tories now out of the way, the general manufac- 
turing trade is beginning to negotiate first 
quarter contracts. The new year starts, there- 
fore, with steelmakers highly encouraged by 
the outlook. 

Structural shape awards for the week, 14,961 
tons, held fairly close to last year’s average. 
Noted on the Pacific Coast is the fact shape 
awards there last year were the highest in his- 
tory, even exceeding the former peak in 1929 
by 69,000 tons. Active for early award in that 
district are 95,000 tons. The navy has placed 
6168 tons of plates and 3000 tons of shapes for 
various yards. 

PWA approval of a $77,000,000 loan to the 
Pennsylvania railroad is expected to release 
shortly a heavy tonnage of structural material 
for completion of its electrification program, 
construction of 7000 freight cars, and orders for 
100 locomotives. Of shapes originally awarded 
for electrification, 40,000 tons remain to be 
specified. 


New York Central To Buy 40,000 Tons of 
Rails; Scrap Prices Again Advance 


New York Central is formulating an inquiry 
for 40,000 tons of rails, its officially estimated 
rail requirements for 1934. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific is to purchase 75 coaches; Nor- 
folk & Western, 18, while Chesapeake & Ohio is 
inquiring for 26, and Nickel Plate, eight. Actual 
freight car orders last month, 316, brought the 
total for the year to 2460, compared with 1739 
in 1932; and 10,694 in 1931. 

Raw materials are strong, with scrap prices 
continuing to advance. Farm implement manu- 
facturers are taking more pig iron, but ship- 
ments in general this month are expected to be 
about half the December tonnage, as a reaction 
from the heavy movement last month. 

Daily average pig iron production in Decem- 
ber was 38,456 gross tons, 6.4 per cent higher 
than November. The total for the month, 1,192,- 
136 tons, brought the output for the year to 
13,221,707 tons, 52.3 per cent over 1932. At the 
year’s close 74 stacks were active, three less 
than Nov. 30. 

STEEL’s iron and steel composite is unchanged 
at $32.42; the finished steel composite remains 
$51.10; while the scrap index is up 17 cents to 
$10.87. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 3 


One Three One Ten 


Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Jan. 6 Dec. 30 Dec., 1933 Oct., 1933 Jan., 1933 Jan., 1924 
Iron and Steel Composite ............ $32.42 $32.42 $32.42 $31.59 $28.68 $43.26 
Finished Steel Composite ............ 51.10 51.10 51.10 49.20 46.13 67.71 
Steelworks Scrap Composite ........ 10.87 10.70 10.12 10.37 6.23 18.23 


Pig iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. Finished 


Iron and Steel Composite: , , 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


Steel Composite :—-Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








Jan. 6, Dec. Oct. Jan. Jan. 6, Dec. Oct. ‘Jan. 
1934 1933 1933 1933 1934 1933 1933 1933 
Finished Material O O o 0 Pig Iron o O D O O me bf 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ................ 1.75 1.75 1.7% 1.60 Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ 19.26 19.26 19.26 15.76 f 
Steel bars, Chicago 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 RN NN os esr a cra icasiesseodahice 17.00 17.00 17.00 14.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.04 2.04 2.04 1.91 Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa...... 18.76 18.76 17.76 13.50 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 18.76 18.76 18.76 15.76 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................... 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia 1.90 1.90% 1.90% 1.70 Southern No. 2, Birmingham........ 13.50 13.50 138.50 11.00 
Shapes, Chicago .............. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70 No. 2X, Eastern, del. Phila 19.63 18.63 13.76 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 Malleable, valley ..........0.0. is 17.50 17.50 14.50 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.88 1.8844 1.88% 1.66 Malleable, Chicago .................0+.00. : 17.50 17.50 15.50 
Tank plates, Chicago . 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70 Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 23.54 23.54 23.54 23.04 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.65 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh............ 18.38 18.38 18.38 15.63 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.05 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.. 90.24 87.24 87.24 73.24 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts..... 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.70 
Sheets, No. 10, blue anneal., Gary 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 oO Oo oO Oo oO oO oO 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.25 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.85 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh... $12.75 12.20 12.45 8.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .... 2.20 2.20 2.10 2.16 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 11.50 10.25 10.19 6.50 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts 5.25 5.25 4.65 4.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 10.25 9.00 9.35 5.25 
Wire nails Pittsburgh 2.35 2.35 2.10 1.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. .......... 12.50 11.00 10.75 6.50 
i 2 Wroumne GHICawO  ................ 9.25 8.45 9.10 5.00 
Semifinished Material oO oO oO oO Rails for rolling, Chicago .............. 10.75 10.85 11.10 8.05 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Coke Oo Oo a) oO G Q Oo 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts...... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens ........ 3.75 3.76 8.25 1.75 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh .................... 36.00 36.00 35.00 36.20 Connellsville, foundry, ovens ........ 4,25 4.25 3.85 2.50 
Steel, | Raw M ial and Metals Pri 
teel, Iron, Raw aterial an etals Frices 
Prices eonform to American Iron and Steel institute schedules. Asterisks denote price changes this week 
' Ss 4 is, i sea 3.17¢c . . 
Sheet Steel 0 8 ee one martin te Corrosion and HeatResis- Structural Shapes o 
HOT ROLLED No. 10 COEB, DOCK «ness — tant Alloys QO Pittsburgh, base .... 1.70¢ 
(24 to 48 inches wide) TIN MILL BLACK No. 28 Base, Pittsburgh oscnge> avenge ama Pore 
ree a “Ee era EM re are iti os New York, del. ...... 1.9544¢c 
Pittsburgh, base 1.75c Pittsburgh, base...... 2.65¢ : Beane ‘nbs ; > 
"ary base 1.85¢ Gary. base 2 75¢ 18% chrome, 8% nickel; sheets, Boston, del. ............ 08lé6c 
Chicago del 1.88c st. ] aula del Saad 2. 97¢ 35c; plates, 28c; bars, 24c; hot- Bethlehem, base .... 1.80¢ 
New York, del. 2.08e Paina es ' F: ““"~ rolled strip, 24.50c; cold-rolled Chicago, DOSS: jiscisscs. 1.75¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.04¢ COLD ROLLED No. 10 strip, 32.00c. Cseveentia, Obl. ies 1.88% 
a mh inte erie ‘ Sst : = Bulalo,. WAS ...:iseus 1.80c 
Birmingham, base 1.90C Pittsburgh, base 2.30¢ A B C a mor eee - 
. ‘ ‘ 2 N7o : Se rife: s f sirmingham, base.. 1.85¢c 
St. Louis, del. 2.07 Detroit, delivered.... 2.50c Bars ........ lfc 18.5c 21c 26¢ pacific Coast. f.o.b 
F..o.b. cars, dock Gary, base .............. ; 2.40c Plates .... 20c 21.5c 24c 29c ite doth. ue 2.25¢ 
Pacific ports . 2.42%¢ Philadelphia, del... 2.59¢ Sheets .... 25c 28c 31c 35c Pian eee ra caer 
New York, del. ........ 2.63¢c stri 7c 8.5 2 26 
ew York, de Hot strip 17c 18.5c 21c 6c Bars oO oO oO 


Cold strip 22.5c 24c 27c 35c 


HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 24 
Carbon 0.12 and under; no 


SOLD ROLLED No. 2 
COLD ROLLED No. 20 SOFT STEEL 





Pittsburgh, base 2.25c Pittsburgh, base.... 2.75¢ nickel. A has chrome 15% Pittsburgh. base .... 1.75¢ 
jary, base 2.35¢ Detroit, DASE .....-..0005 2.95¢ and under. B over 15/18% Chicago, base .......... 1.80¢ 
Chicago, del. . 2.38c Gary, base seseneeeeeesnees 2.85C  ine., C over 19/23% ine., D over Birmingham, base.. 1.90¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.45¢ Philadelphia. del. .... 3.04C  93/300%, : Buffalo, base ............ 1.85¢ 
New York, del. 2.58c New York, del. ........ 3.08¢ Cleveland, base ...... 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.54c setts mibeihianars:eebideiarinl Steel Plates Oo O Detroit, del. .............. 1.90¢ 
Birmingham, base 2.40¢ an ith hanoneremecc maianiberdety sot ge ” ey i vie Pacific Coast ports, 
St. Louis, del 2.57¢ Pittsburgh, No. 10.. 2.45¢ Pittsburgh, base «... 1.70¢ “cars, dock, c.i.f..... 2.30¢ 
F.o.b. cars, dock, Pittsburgh, No, 20.. 2.90c New York, del. wid — Philadelphia, del... 2.04c 
Pacific ports 2.95¢ oe del .... yt ot SOMCOD, (GOL. siscisccnsesse 2.19¢ 
Tin and Terne Plate = 9 Buttalo, dei See coe eae eet decries 
a. . Ro” SACU, CORR: CUAL... 1.75c-2.25¢c 
GALVANIZED No. 24 ee 3 - bs me Chicago, base .......... 1.75¢ 
Per 100-Ib. box, Pittsburgh. (Cjeyeland, del. ....... 1.8814¢ RAIL STEEL 

Pittsburgh, base 2.85¢ Gary base, 10 cents higher — Birmingham, base. 1.85¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
Gary, base 2.95e Tin plate, coke Coatesville, base .... BBG: PRT oh iss sch cccnidaveteien 1.65¢c 
Chicago, del. . 2.98¢ base, contract ...... $5.25 Sparrow’s Pt., base RUNG; URED 5 vis in tkcectordkd sn condiviees 1.70¢ 
Philadelphia, del 3.14¢ Do., stock avai 4.55 Pacific Coast, f.o.b. aT Rta agent gn 1.70¢c 
New York, del. 3.18c Long ternes, No. 24 CBIR, COOK sccicccsss i AS TI i ccd schists si. ices tisins 1.70¢ 
Birmingham, base 3.00¢ unassorted ............ 3.25c St. Louis, del ........ Ne ime.” ERE SR can Ra 1.75¢c 
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IRON 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
1.60c 
Philadelphia, base.. 1.74¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75c-7.50c 


REINFORCING 
New billet, cut lengths, 
carlots 

UN ois cansninns gstianesaves 1.90¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young... 1.95c 
NEE SPINE cts vecdiiveciasosssines 2.30c 
Pacific coast ports ............ 2.45¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .............. 2.19¢ 

Rail steel 

Pittsburgh, base .............. 1.75¢ 


Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young. ...... 1.80¢ 

Gulf ports 

Pacific coast ports 


Wire Products © = 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; pool cars, or 
less, 10c up. 10% dis. on nail 
extras on straight or mixed 
carloads to one consignee.) 

Base, Pittsburgh-Cleveland 

(Per 100-lb. keg) 
Standard wire nails 
Cement coated nails 
Galvanized nails, 15 gage 

and coarser 4.350e 

Do., 16 gage and finer.. 4.85c 

(Per pound) 
Polished staples 
Galvanized fence staples 3.30c 


Barbed wire, galv. ............ 2.85¢ 
Annealed fence wire ...... 2.35¢c 
Galvanized fence wire.... 2.70¢c 
Woven wire fencing 
(base column, C.1.)........ $60.00 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage to 
We SEG ose csiaeseosassereodesss 2.20c 
Anderson, Ind., Chicago up 
$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
SRINAAES  WATO: ais cccassnsivecsicincns 3.20c 


Chicago and Waukegan $1 
higher, Worcester $2 higher. 


Cold-FinishedCarbonBars 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs............ 2.10¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs............ 2.05¢ 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs............ 2.00¢ 
100,000 Ibs. and over......1.974%¢ 

Chicago, Cleveland, up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 


20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c. 


Shafting © e 2 


Turned and ground, Pitts. base 
RE re ee 3.40¢ 
1% to 114-inch........ 2.90¢e 
1% to 1%-inch........ 2.75¢ 
1348 to 2%-inch........ 2.60¢c 
238 to 6-inch............ 2.45¢ 
Alloy Steel Bars o 
Hot rolled 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, MassHlon, Canton 2.45c 
Bethlehem 


2.55¢ 





4600 .20 to .830 Mo. 125- 

BF BWI. i iseades detacwwsastivesens 1.05 
EO SHR RO UNS | cackccicceensiccee 0.45 
ee Se BTU ii secisk ccciecceez base 
a, SE pe arepee 1.20 
eee IIE ois heen cece icacesbansbers 0.70 


oa | 
Carbon van ‘ 
9350...... carbon base plus extras 





Strip and Hoops oO 


Hot strip to 23t%-in. 


Pittesburen. ........:.:. 1.75¢ 
Do., Chicago ........ 1.85¢ 
Do., del. Detroit.. 1.95¢ 
Do., del. Phila..... 2.04c 
226, Gel We San. 2.08¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pel ly <r 1.85¢ 
Do., Chicago ........ 1.95¢ 
Cold-rolled strip, 
Pitts.; Cleve. ........ 2.40¢ 
Worcester ............. 2.60c 


Rails, Track Material © 
(Gross Ton) 


Standard rails, mill $36.3714 
Relay rails, Pitts. 

PS EM cesses 500: $26.00 

GOGO TW, sctac. cscs $23.00 

TOE CRS hercacctrais $18.00 

MUSEO TOMS cipiciscaics $24.00 
ROO! FRR sic iscarsosicrveep is $25.00 
Light rails, billet 

qual., Pitts., Chi. $32.00 

Do., reroll. qual... $31.00 
Angle bars, mills... 2.55¢ 
Spikes, R. R., base.. 2.40¢ 
Track bolts, base.... 3.55¢ 
Tie plates, base ...... 1.90¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 lbs. inclusive up $5; 16 
and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 lbs., up 

2; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons 
or more; diff. for less. 


Bolts and Nuts . o o 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 


to legitimate trade for all case 
lots. Dec. 1, 1932, lists. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread 

Rolled thread, 144 x 6 and 

smaller 
MACHINE BOLTS 

All sizes. cut thread, lag 

screws, plow bolts, Nos. 1-2- 

3-7 heads, tap bolts, blank 


bolts, stud bolts without 
MINA x ens Ghd cs dish cou sesnetaaveeenente 70 off 
RNY SMT iesdi esd ccennansaoteactocsees 60 off 


Stove bolts; 70-25-10 off in 
pkes.; 83 off in bulk, 5000 or 
more of a size. 

Rolled thread machine 
bolts, 4% x 6 and smaller, 70 off 

RRR) RIOD | kpekinenccecicessscesssntess 66 off 

Elevator bolts 


Semifinished 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80-10-10 off 
Upset l-in., 
SQUARE HEAD SET 
SCREWS 
Upset, 1-in., smaller....75-19 off 

Upset, larger than 1-in.... 


isi Gpebkbadeee da ucoininavuimnaladk 75-10 off 
Headless set screws .......... 75 off 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 
Struc., cl, Pitts- 

burgh, Cleveland 2.75¢ 
Struc., c.l., Chicago 2.85¢ 


Yvs-in. and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve..70 and 10 off 
Wrought washers, 

Pitts., Chi., Phila..6.00-6.25 off 


Cut Nails, Piling oO 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 

discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 

or more; no discount 

on size extras 
Do., less than 5 kegs; no 

discount on size extras $3.15 
Steel piling, Pittsburgh.... 2.00c 
Steel piling, Chi., Buff... 2.10c 


$3.00 
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Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind. 2 
points less. Chicago delivered 
2% points less. Wrought pipe, 
Pittsburgh base. 


BUTT WELD 
Steel 
In. Blk. Gal 
% and % 57 3814 
%. ate 62 50% 
Re 654 5514 
1-—8.... 67% 58% 
Iron 
i oe, 31% 15 
| 36% 20% 
1- 1% serene cecccecs eves 39% 1514 
1 i eM Ee, Cg 
LAP WELD 
Steel 
aes i unde RE. CA 
2144—3 Re dectapesecsih 66% 7% 
3% 6 - 6814 914 
7 and 8 .. 671% 57% 
9 and 10 ; vs ee 57 
Iron 
Bere is, baschisecseavis 37 22% 
21%4—31 38 25 
4—-8... Poe 40 2814 
j—15... ca an 241% 
LINE PIPE 
Steel 
14-inch, butt weld .. 5014 
14—34, butt weld ie ee 
BE ENCE “WTI. co scvccsecesvsnses 61 
ERNE WOMNIEE i sii ccu ese cacsasneces 641% 
1—3, butt weld .................. 664 
2-inch, lap weld .................. 623 
21%4—3, lap weld ......... 65%6 
3144—6, lap weld ..... 67% 
7—8, lap weld ........ . 661 
Iron 
14%4—11% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 214%4—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe list. 8—12 


inch no extra. 
BOILER TUBES 
C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 
Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 

2—2..........83 i, ae See 8 
214—2 %......40 2—2%%. 13 
SEE She oer 47 214—2%...... 16 
3144—3%..... 50 ete POS 17 
Go se ee 389%: 28 
4144—6.......... 42 Rcaet 20 
We sccen: 1 rT 21 


above discounts subject to pref- 
erential of two 5% discounts on 
steel and 10% on charcoal iron. 
Lapwelded steel: Under 10,- 
000 Ibs., 6 pts. under base and 
one 5%; on 10,000 Ibs. to car- 
load, 4 pts, under base and 
two 5%. Quantity discounts 
same as for hot-rolled. Char- 
coal iron: Under 10,0004 Ibs., 2 
pts. under base; on 10,000 Ibs. 
to carload, base and one 5%. 
SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES 
Cold Drawn 


2—2 14... cece 27 3144—3 We...... 41 
2144—2%...... 34 ERS 46 
et SONS RE 38 4%, 5, 6......48 

(On 1—1%-inch sizes me- 


chanical tubing dis. apply.) 


Hot Rolled 
314%44—314......47 


4c 465 64 


Quantity discounts: Under 
10,000 Ibs., 10 pts. and 5%; 


10,000 to 24,999 Ibs., 6 pts. and 
5%; 25,000 Ibs. to carload, 2 
pts. and 5 and 5%; earload and 
over, base discount and 5 and 
5%. No extra for lengths 24 
ft. and under. 


Seamless Tubing o 
Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 Ibs. . 82% 


15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs..... 70% 


Cast lron Water Pipe 0 
Class B. Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in & over, Birm. $36.00-37.00 
4-in., Birm. . 39.00-40.00 
4-in., Chicago 47.00-48.00 
6 to 24 in., Chicago 44.00-45.00 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 40.00 

Do., 4-in. . ; 43.00 
A Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 
Stnd, fitgs., Birm. base..$90.00 

Six to 24-inch, fittings, base; 
over 24-inch plus $20; 4-inch, 
plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, 5 higher. 


Semifinished Steel o 


Prices Per Gross Ton 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4x24 inch base 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
open-hth. & bess. $26.00 
Philadelphia 31.30 
Forging, Pitts., Chi. 31.00 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yonge. 26.00 
Chicago 26.00 
Canton, ©. <..:... 26.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pitts., Cleveland 36.00 
Chicago ; 36.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pitts. 
and Chicago 1.60c 
Coke oO o o 
Price Per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsville fur. $3.75 
Connelsville fdry.... 4.25 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.00- 5.25 
New River fdrvy...... 6.00 
Wise county fdry... 4.25- 5.00 
Wise county fur..... 3.50- 4.25 


BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 


Newark, N. J., del. 8.71- 9.31 
Chi. ov., outside del, 8.50 
Chicago, del. ............ 9.25 
New England, del.. 10.50 
St. Louis, del. : 9.25 
Birmingham, ovens 5.00 
Indianapolis, del..... 8.75 


Ashland, Ky., Con- 
nellsville basis...... 6.00 
Portsmouth, ovens, 


Connellsville basis 6.00: 
Buffalo, ovens.......... 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ovens ........ 8.00: 
Philadelphia, del..... 9.00: 
Coke By-Products o 
Per gallon, producers’ plants 

Tank lots 
Spot 
Pure benzol 4 $0.22 
90 per cent benzol.. 0.22 
Toluol Aes a aoe 0.30 
Solvent naphtha...... 0.26 
Commercial xylol... 0.26 


Per lb. f.0.b. New York 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 0.163e 


BGs, CLOG TBD ccccccasececescs 0.173¢e 

Per lb., producers’ plants 
Naphthalene flakes 

and balls ou... 6.00- 7.25 


Per 100 Ib. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.25 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered prices do not include switching charges except as 


noted. No 2 foundry iron is 1.75-2.25 silicon; 25-cent differ- 
entials apply for each 0.25 silicon above 2.2& 
Gross Tons 
No. 2. Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
Basing Points: 

NE S's, ci leccesueetieivinertpener $18.50 $19.00 $18.00 $19.50 

PN Ne oni ceveccssudeakitvaniontee 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 

Swedeland, Pa, .. Se el re 19.00 18.00 19.50 

Sparrows Point, Md. ................+ | & ees BVO. suvnaectes 
From Swedeland, Pa., del to 

Phila. ibinss Scsaikiaksistuaesnieidev sess ae 19.76 | ° ARs eee 
From Bethlehem, del. to Brooklyn 20.77 RUAT - akasostees’ Hiadvtasnaye 
From Bethlehem, del. to Newark, 

BE ES Pe. se 5 i haesvnsuensbbnetneiie 19.99 BERD seas (one 
Basing Point: 

Everett, Mass. ve eee 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 
From Everett, del. to Boston ...... 19.00 19.50 18.50 20.00 
Basing Point: 

Buffalo te te eS ee ek Oe ee 18.00 16.50 18.50 
From Buffalo, del. to Boston .......... 19.00 19.50 18.50 20.00 
Basing Points: 

PESWEIO: TMG, RG  siscsvcsccccscccsses0 18.00 18.00 17.50 18.50 

RSRRRIGEENG TE kx cattet ed ecensvscsccsneienss 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

ee te SEARES, Roars Fs 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Neville Island, Pa., del. to 


.1ee-(Neville Island base, plus 63c 


Pittsburgh district .. ... 
to $1.13 switching charges) 


Basing Points: 


i eal 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.50 
NS OT OE CF AE ER Ry Bae 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
a 17.50 17.50 17.00 18,00 

I ie Ee 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Detroit, del. to Saginaw, Mich. 19.60 19.60 19.10 20.10 
From Cleveland, del. to Akron, 

Sg ROR NT NEN > See 18.76 18.76 18.26 19.26 
From Toledo, del. to Mansfield, O... 19.26 19.26 18.76 19.76 
Basing Point: 

PRG OT, Oi. isccenrsiseric ; ; . 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Hamilton, del. to Cincinnati 18.51 18.51 18.01 19.01 

Do., del. to Indianapolis .............. 19.77 19.77 19.27 20.27 
Basing Points: 

SENN > Sci entgias chbuspsdencheseve Morr 18.00 sakdeds 18.50 

EN BOE Ra TE Ror 2. MEE TI 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

CORTICES CACY, Bs | ck nrcitewnusiisun ae. BRe | SEOe Sian 
From Duluth, del. to St. Paul ...... 19.94 CWE skcsodions 20.44 
From Chicago, del. to Milwaukee.. 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
From Chicago, Toledo or Detroit, 

del. to Muskegon, Mich. ............ 20.40 20.40 19.90 20.90 


(Granite City base, plus 50- 
cent switching charge 


from Granite City, del. to St. Louis 


Basing Point: 


RRIF TRIM MAI, AIR ccscccsscccsccssvis ISO Soaks 12.50 

From Birmingham, del. to: 
(EE ROE ST HCA Ree Ore scivnape EME abadackons ME ohtacdee 
EE RST SATO.” ee ean ie ga anPNL Se em te 
SP, Es, ea. eendacaboiececsnens . Aes aca picket 
Baltimore stoi dca anadananuanhs non hak 19.02 BRUee assess 
INI su cineds vidwasGnaass ohkabonnhscuuda\a SaRORE | Ra Reewary 
CINE cnc scccussosseass RIED <> seisicsase De eckepaced 
NN On oa a ci peneieaeabdenel _ = ee & ke: ane e 
i eaudannenianoine SED =. vetcaeess | NET 
BR NR re peek bol REET AM ance REee sticin UO. . hicckenes 

Basing Point: 
PD, CUP EIIN. “sci cchenssina uteakatet nvssweoiox ee DN Wiliicies: > akties Mabizedices 

LOW PHOS. 

Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 
N. Y. 23.00. Basing point: Johnson City, Tenn.—$23.00 

Philadelphia, standard and copper bearing: .......................... 24.13 

GRAY FORGE CHARCOAL 
Valley furnace ................ 17.25 Lake Superior fur........... 20.50 
PERE, GBB vac ecsisniccissess 17.75 Do., del. Chicago.......... 23.54 
SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., base; 6%—$22.25; 7—$23.25; 8—$24.25; 9— 


$25.25; 10—$26.25: 11—$27.75. 
BESSEMER FERROSILICON 
Jackson County, O., base; 10%—$27.25; 11—$28.75; 12—$380.25; 
13—$31.75; 14—-$33.25; 15—$34.75: 16—$36.25. 





iron Ore oO O Old range nonbess. 4.65 
Mesabi nonbess. .... 4.50 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE High phosphorus.... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic, 
56-63% con.(nom.) 8.00- 9.00 


Gross ton, 514%% 

Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bess. ... 
Mesabi bessemer 


$4.30 
4.65 
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Cop.-free low phos. 
58-65% (nom.)...... 10.00-10.50 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports Anom.Q 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45-55% 


iron, 6-10% man. 10.00 
No. Afr. low phos. 9.50 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 
Swedish low phos 9.50 
Snapish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% 9.00 


Tungsten, spot, sh. 
ton unit, duty pd..$14.00-14.25 


N. F. fdy., 55%...... 7.00 
Chrome ore 48% 

gross ton, c.i.f..... $18.00 

Manganese Ore oO 
(Nominal) 

Prices, not including duty, 


cents per unit, cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 52-55% 22.00 
So. African, 52%.... 21.00-22.00 
So. Afr., 49-51%.... 20.00-21.00 
Indian, 58-50% ........ nominal 
Indian, 48-50% ......... nominal 
Refractories B:.. 2 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pa., Ohio, IIll., Ky., 


Md., Ga., Mo. ...... $45.00 
PRAIA 5. scisssescsctece 48.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ohio, Ilt., Ky., 

Md., Mo., Ga., Ala. 40.00 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
ED I: hiicccescegscescss 50.00 

SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania .......... $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago.. 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 55.00 

MAGNESITE BRICK 
Dead burned grain, 

Chester, Pa., Bal- 

timore bases, net 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, 

Wash., base ........ 22.00 
Fluorspar os 
85 and 5 per cent grade 

Washed gravel, 

duey paid, tide, 

gross ton ....:....:.... $21.00 
Washed gravel, 


f.o.b. Ill., Ky., net 
ton, carloads ........ $14.75-15.00 


Ferroalloys es 
(In dollars, except Ferro- 
chrome) 


Ferromanganese, 
78-82% tidewater, 


VL gs): a 85.00 

del. Pittsburgh .... 90.24 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, 

dom., fur., spot?.. 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, 

freight all., cl..... 77.50 

Do., less carload.. 85.00 


Do., 75 per cent.... 126-130.00 


Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomang., 2% carb. 90.00 

2% carbon ............ 95.00 

1% carbon ............. 105.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 

chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. Ib. 

NR NIE asia <psnsaccoss 10.00 

Do., spot del. ...... 10.00 
Ferrotungsten, 

stand., Ib. cont..... 1.16- 1.25 


Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40%, lb. cont., 
on analysis 

Ferrotitanium, 
ec. 1, prod. plant, 
frt. allow., net ton 

Spot 2: . tom,  TFt.; 
all., Ib. 
Do., under 1 ton 

Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. L, 17- 
19%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis; 18%, 
$2 unitage 

Ferrophosphorus, 
electrolytic, per 
ton c. L, 23-26% 
f.o.b Anniston, 
Ala., 24% $2.75 
unitage 

Ferromolybdenum, 
stand, 50-60%, Ib. 

Molybdate, lb. cont. 0.80 
7Carloads. Quan. diff. apply. 


Nonferrous Mill Products 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. 

except as specified. Copper, 

brass products based on 8.00c 
Con., copper 


50.00 


Steets 
Yellow brass (high 13.75 
Copper, hot rolled.. 15.00 
Lead, cut, to jobbers 7.75 
Zinc, 100-lb. base.... 9.00 
Tubes and Pipes 
High yellow brass.. 16.25 
Seamless coppevr...... 16.25 
Rods 
High yellow brass.. 12.25 
Copper, hot rolled.. 12.25 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 12.75 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 14.25 


Old Metals oO oO 


Deal. buying prices, cents lb. 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
PHI “CURE ccsisssetcccel 4.37%%-4.62% 
EPMO. cans csharace dacce 4.50- 5.00 
CUB VOIBTIG. oa civsccnssseccors 4.75- 5.25 
Sas, EMU Gali 4.50- 4.75 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New DOr ccwcciscsve 5.871%4-6.12% 
Chicago, No. 1...... 5.874%2-6.12% 
RO VIAN eck sescduecersos 5.50- 6.00 
PIR, EPID oe ccsenssecses 5.50- 5.75 
Composition Brass Borings 
INOW “STE, hcvcctecces 4.121%4-4.37% 
Light Copper 
New York ...............5.12146-5.37% 
CRICRRO. c.isisevevrecndnd 4.621%4- 4.75 
POO VOIBNG © iiiccsisceere 5.00- 5.25 
MR AR 4.50- 4.75 
Light Brass 
CTRIOR BO Sa ivacesessessssic 2.8716-3.12% 
CRO V OIG <5 vedios sinees: 2.75- 3.00 
Lead 
POT OEE. -ccncadecsensines 3.00- 3.25 
PTO VOMITING © onc. cinsesscsse 2.75- 3.25 
EERIE. ~ o.Sdestavsnsaesase 2.75- 3.00 
Fede IIE sin cdivcndusienssc 2.75- 3.25 
Zinc 
PU ROTH kissicsscskivens 2.25- 2.50 
CUB VORARIG cscccsscccscicacss 2.25- 2.50 
APRON aca cktevacesisssece 2.00- 2.25 
Gs AMIE niceckissvicisecse 2.25- 2.50 
Aluminum 


Clips, soft, Cleve.... 13.00-14.00 
*Borings, Cleveland 5.50- 6.50 


Mixed, cast Cleve... 8.25- 8.50 
*Mixed, cast, St. L..  7.25- 7.75 


Secondary Metals oO 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 8.25 
Remelt Al., No. 12.. 12.00-12.50 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 








Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where 


otherwise 


stated 

















HEAVY MELTING STEEL O $ANGLE BARS—STEEL O Eastern Pa. .......... 6.00- 6.50 Chi., rolled steel.... 10.00-10.50 
Birmingham .......... 9.00- 9.50 Chicago ou... 10.50-11.00 New York, dealers.. 2.00- 2.50 Cincinnati, iron 8.25- 8.75 
Boston dealers........ S10" Gro St. Lowls. ...cccccsssecees 9.50-10.00 Pittsburgh ................  7.00- 7.50 ne esi Pa., iron 12.00-12.50 
3 eet Greene 9.25-10.00 ee ees a _ Eastern Pa., steel 13.50-14.00 
Buftale. No. : gant 8.00- 8.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS CO oO CAST IRON BORINGS O Pittsburgh, iron 11,00-11.50 
SNE Sindtacessocwiosaaar 10.00-10.50 Buffalo, billets and Birming., plain ...... 4.00- 4.50 Pittsburgh, steel...... 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland, No. 1...... 9.00- 9.50 bloom crops ........ 11.50-12.50 Boston, chemical.... 8.50- 9.00 st. Louis, iron . 8.00- 8.50 
Cleveland, No. 2...... 8.50- 9.00 Cleveland, billet, Boston, dealers ..... . 8.25- 3.50 St. Louis, steel 9.50-10.00 
Detroit, No. 1 .......... 8.50- 9.00 bloom crops ........ 12.50-13.50 Buffalo 0... 7.00- 7.50 Ree eae 
Detroit, No, 2 ......:... 7.50- 8.00 Eastern Pa. crops.. 14.00-14.50 Chicago ............... ... 6.00- 6.50 NO, 1 CAST SCRAP Q 0 
Eastern Pa. ........... 11.00-11.50 Pittsburgh, billet, Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 Birmingham 9.00-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 9.00- 9.50 bloom crops ........ 16.00-16.50 Cleveland .................. 7.00- 7.50 Boston, No. 2 ........ 5.50- 5.75 
POOUEL, TU; sisiessscacess 8.00- 8.50 Pittsburgh, sheet SPT cvcicsasenccchsssis 6.50- 7.00 Boston, tex. con..... 10.25-10.50 
Granite City, Il..... 8.50- 9.00 te ee 14.00-14.50 E. Pa., chemical...... 12.00-15.00 Buffalo, cupola........ 10.00-10.50 
WW, 2. eal. BH. R..... 8.00 New York, dealers.. 3.00 Buffalo, mach. . 10.50-11.50 
N. Y., deal. No. 2.... 7.00 FROGS, SWITCHES oO oO Pittsburgh .............. 7.00- 7.50 Chicago, agri. net.... 7.00- 7.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1.... 12.50-13.00 (Chicago .................... 10.00-10.59 al tc | ees 4.00- 4.50 Chicago, mach. net 8.50- 9.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 del. 9.50-10.00 g ,ouis 9.50-10. ; sal Chicago, railroad net 8.00- 8.50 
Valleys, No. aa 12.50 ees RI ois atecestisses 1.50-10.00 PIPE AND FLUES oO 0 Cinci.. py te Ska. ete 
SHOVELING STEEL O Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.00- 4.50 Cleveland, cupola 9.00- 9.50 
oe Seer DO ICAO oeeeeeeeseeeeseseeee 9.50-10.00 - Detroit, net 7.50- 8.00 
Buffalo, dealers ...... 8.00- 8.50 st Louis... 8.00- 850 RAILROAD GRATE BARS O Eastern Pa., cupola 11.50-12.50 
Chicago, factory...... 8.00- 8.50 Buffalo 5.00- 5.50 N. Y., cup. deal . 6.00- 6.50 
hg a nen 9.00- 9.50 RAILROAD WROUGHT 7} Chicago, net .......:.... 7.00- 7.50 N. Y., del. local 
tt Re eer eee 8.50- 9.00 Birmingham ............ 7.00- 8.00 Cincinnati ................ 4.75- 5.25 foundries . 9.00- 9.50 
E. Pa., new mat...... 9.50-10.50 Boston, dealers........ 5.00- 5.50 zastern Pa. .............. 8.50- 9.00 Pittsburgh, cupola... 12.50-13.00 
PICtSOUTEN  .......124204.. 12.25-12.75 Buffalo, No. 1. 2.0... 7.00- 8.00 New York, dealers.. 4.25- 4.50 San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
MOMIOIR. osonsecssacerarivnenis 12.00 Buffalo. No. 2 .......... 9,50-10.00 St. Louis ............:000. 5.50- 6.00 a Kao ag 1.50- 6.50 
et acs aes y 2g NK), r ot. Louis, No. 8.00- 8.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS Q =O Ghicase’ Ny ot Saecto25 FORGE FLASHINGS Q D St. L., No.1 mach. 8.50- 9.00 
BRE sah ac scctetdseioeye 5.50- 6.00 Cincinnati. No. 2 .... 8.25- 8.75 Boston, dealers 1.00- 4.25 ee? 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 5.75- 6.25 astern Pa. ............ 4$906.19-60 TRUER «....0v.ciseesercceses 8.00- 8.50 HEAVY CAST 0 0 
Bc. ee 6.25- 6.75 NN. Y., No. 1 deal... 7.00- 7.50 Cleve., over 10 in..... 8.50- 9.00 Boston, del. 6.00- 6.25 
eee 9 10.75-11.25 gt. Louis, No. 1..... eno. 650 Detroit. .........:.. 7.25- 7.75 retnire paren : 7.50- 8.00 
Pe SANE hvccceisiasiense 5.00- 5.50 : i Io, 2 2H ¢ eveland, break. 6.75- 7.00 
t. Louis St. Louis, No. 2...... 8.50- 9.00 FORGE “CRAP D O Detroit, break 6.00- 6.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE .[ SPECIFICATION PIPE O Boston, dealers 1.00- 4.25 Detroit, auto net 8.75- 9.25 
= ao ic ccscsa desta BOMOOIER 6 cas sanssornsssespetoes 4.50- 4.75 Chicago, heavy ...... 10.50-11.00 Eastern Pa. 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati Bastern Pa. 6.665... 9.00- 9.50 Eastern Pa. ............. 10.00-10.50 N- Y., No. 1, deal... 7.00- 7.25 
BNI fab csekcensnins ovine New York, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 N. Y., break. deal 6.75- 7.25 
sy) Mi b ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS pH Pittsburgh .............. 11.50-12.00 
St: Louis BUSHELING oO oO cis RAE aan <a : : 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT O Buffalo, No. 1... eee ee se siecle: ee Oo oO 
Birmingham .......... 11.00-11.50 Chicago, No. 1........ 8.00- 8.50 AXLE TURNINGS OQ Sa Sar taiep go 
Boston, dealers ........ 5.25- 5.50 incl. No. 1 deal...... 6.00- 6.50 Boston. dealers ....... 3.50- 3.75 ~1... 5. 5 ee oe 
> “ 9 12.59 Cincinnati, No. 2...... 2.50- 3.00 Bireal 7 FO. 8 Of Chicago, R. R. .. 10.50-11.00 
Buffalo Ltt RED orcubecces 12.00- 2.5( Cleveland, No. 2... 7.00- 7.50 sul a ee 7.5 - 8.00 Cinci.. agri. del... 8.00- 850 
Chicago (3 fi): ..:..... 11.00-11.50 Toheak : a ee eee: Soeeeee e1ec, fur 9.00- 9.50 Ginci’ R. R. del a : 
‘hi d - etroit, No. 1 new.. 7.25- 7.75 SNe ; aad Ci. Ft. EH. Gel... 8.50- 9.00 
Chicawo (2) 1X.)> ....<:. 12.00-12.50 S is No. 1 6.50- 7.00 CAB VOMIT «5. <sc00cc0c0s.00 9.00- 9.50 Cleveland. rail 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, del. ........ nea See. Se >. eT 13.00 Tetrolt, ants 750. 80 
SEINE Sicissonisestitien P5GRG00 VERVE, DOW ING 2. EEO TO ie. Lots sccescnensne 5.00- 5.50 st Louis RR aay 
Pitts., (open-hearth MACHINE TURNINGS ee ’ Eastern Pa.. R. R. 1150-1250 
3 ft. and less...... 14.00-14.50 pirminghan ............ 3.50- 4.50 STEEL CAR AXLES a) thay pie ea as ihe 
Be I aooicscsccevnocves 12.00-12.50 Boston, dealers ...... 2.25- 2.50 Birmingham ............ 11.00-11.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING Oo 
PRM A iieowegs scenes 6.25- 6.75 Boston, ship. point.. 8.00- 8.50 5 feet and over 
Se G ao CHICAGO  ....eseeeeeseeees 6.00- 6.50 Buffalo... 10.00-11.00 Birmingham 10.00-11.00 
Birminghanm ............. 7.00- 7.50 (Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 Chicago, net ............ 10.50-11.00 Rostnn. dealers 7 00- 7 95 
Boston, dealers........ 4.50- 4.75 (Cleveland 7.00- 7.50 Eastern Pa............... 14.00 Buffalo Manette 9 00. 050 
RRIIEINEGD  chdcdessaceavsrasscess DO0= GOO PGES oo oocecoccccccccesece RG Eh. EAN vvcecsacescasdaecs 11.00-11.50 Chicago 10.50-11.00 
Chicaxzo, net .......... 6.50- 7.00 Eastern Pa. oo... 6.50- 7.00 | ie Eastern Pa "4950 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.00- 6.50 New York, dealers.. 2.50- 3.00 SHAFTING 0 O New York erat | 7.00 
Detroit, net .............. 4.50- 5.00 Pittsburgh 0.0.0.0... 8.50- 9.00 Boston, ship. point.. 10.00-10.25 gt. Louis | 10.50-11.00 
Eastern Pa. ........... 8.50- 9.00 St. Louis ...........0000 4.25- 4.75 Eastern Pa. ......... 15.50 Bo se 
WN, Y..Geal. fdry:... 5:00-0:50: Walleye: cocccccccaccssccccsuss 7.50- 8.00 New York, dealers 9.50-10.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES oO 
RS | a 6.50- 7.00 BORINGS AND TURNINGS SE eee 9.00- 9.50 gpa (cut) 11.00-11.50 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS C For Blast Furnace Use CAR WHEELS O aig outs, No. 1...... S.19- 9.80 
PUR a sac ccananen napaaes 11.50-12.00 Boston, dealers ...... 1.75- 2.00 Birmingham, iron.... 8.00- 9.09 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 0 
Chicago, springs.... 10.50-11.50 Buffalo... 7.00- 7.50 Boston, iron deal...... 6.00- 6.50 Buffalo 11.00-11.50 
Pommcern Fe. sic... 13.50-14.00 Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 Buffalo, iron ............ 9.00- 9.50 Chicago 11.50-12.00 
PHUBBOPER ...ccscsveeeed 14.00-14.50 Cleveland .................. 7.00- 7.50 Buffalo, steel ............ 11.00-12.00 Eastern Pa. 13.50 
St. Louis. ...........00000 BODO 2010" = IIOUPGIE © oa. cisiesesssontsseaes 6.50- 7.00 Chicago, iron .......... 10.50-11.00 Pittsburgh 14.00-14.50 
Nonferrous Metal Prices of the Week 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
————Copper— sons Straits Tin Lead Alumi- 
Electro., Lake, del. Casting, New York Lead East Zine num Antimony Ingot 
del. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N. Y St. L. St. L 98-99% Spot, N. Y. Nickel 
BN Os Neckisredosctscanseatens 8.25 8.37% 8.00 52.50 52.95 4.15 4.05 4.35 *22.90 7.25 35.00 
TIBE. BO cresciscccdesccsssstenes 8.25 8.37% 8.00 53.30 53.75 4.15 4.05 4.35 #22.90 7.25 35.00 
Jan. 1—Holiday 
PRES ONT Sic hnadncaocuessinaspeonatte 8.25 8.37% 8.00 53.20 53.80 4.00 3.90 4.35 *22 90 7.25 35.00 
SE WRC caeatsciubuceWnatibecderens 8.25 8.37% 8.00 52.80 53.40 4.00 3.90 4.30 #92 90 7.25 35.00 
NTA IW “cc rsovestendessvntgosipeors F) 8.25 8.37% 8.00 §2.75 53.35 4.00 3.90 4.30 *22.90 7.25 35.00 
DONA ceteecedeuaticearaeceecsetes 8.25 8.37% 8.00 52.40 53.00 4.00 3.90 4.30 *22.90 7.25 35.00 
*Nominal quotation. Market range 19.90c to 22.90c 
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Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


STEEL BARS oO REINFORC. BARS oO Philadelphia* 2.75¢c NO. 10 BLUE oO HOOPS oO 
Baltimore* 2.75¢ _—- Boston ........ 2 16e-8.26¢ —Pittabargh 3.05 = Baitimores 3950‘ Baltimore 8.80c 
Bostontt_ ...... 2.90c Buffalo .......... 1.95¢ ortland ...... ‘20C ——s«~Bostontt ...... 2.90¢ Boston .......... 4.15¢ 
Buffalo ......... eee ee eee ee SNES. wercnes $.10¢ Buffalo ......... 2.55¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.26¢ Chicago javetela 1.95c-2.10¢c i Ee ot Chattanooga. 3.26¢ Chicago ........ 3.20¢ 
Chicago 3.900 4 Cleveland (c) 197%c ~ St. Louis ...... aoe. MR csc 2.95¢ Cincinnati .... _3.35¢ 
Cincinnati 3.10¢c Cincinnati 3.10c St. Paul eesscene got Cincinnati biel 3.10¢ Det., No. 14 
Cleveland . 2.90c Houston ......... 3.00c UNS Bsisanciss .50¢ Cleveland ...... 3 .01¢ and lighter 3.28%c 
Detroit 2.98%c Los Ang. cl...  3.10c PLATES O Det. 8-10 ga. 3.03%c New York... 3.42c 
Houston 3.00 New Orleans $.00c Baltimore* 2.75¢ Houston ...... 3.60c Philadelphia... 3.30¢c 
Los Angeles.. 3.40¢ New York .... 3.17¢ Sosten?? *.... 3 08¢c Los Angeles.. 3.65¢ Pittsburgh .... 3.75¢ 
New Orleans 3.00c Palladeiphia.. 2.63%¢ Buffalo .......... 3.20¢ New Orleans 3.50¢ Seattle ....:..... 5.40¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.17c Pitts, plain.. = 3.00c reer rac eamianyy New York... 317c St. Paul ........ 3.75¢ 
Ytte isted Chattanooga.. 3.46¢ < 
Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ Pitts., twistec Chicane 3.10c Portland ..... 83.650 
Philadelphia* 2.75¢ ,_ Squares 3.12%%c fiat 2900 Philadelphia* 2.95¢ COLD FIN. STEEL 9 
San Francisco 8.55¢ Seattle oo 8.50¢ Gevaeland %, Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ Baltimore (c) 3.56¢ 
Seattle 3.40 St. Louis ...... 3.29 ‘one San Fran, .... 3.75c Boston. ........ 3.83¢-4.33¢ 
St. Louis . 3.14c Tulsa ......... = ae oe na 3.21c _—«Seattle .......... 3.65¢ Buffalo .......... 3.25¢ 
St. Paul 3.00¢c Young. ......2. 30c-2.60¢ Cleve. *&-in. 3.20c St. Louis ....3.19¢c-3.36c Chattanooga* 3.91¢c 
Tulsa 3.25c aa ee 3.45¢ Chicago ........ 3.50¢c 
Deweit »..:...... 3.30¢c be aes ° . 
Det.. +4-in..... 3.10¢ TUBB. ..0.c0s0i0s0i 3 70c Cincinnati .... 3.70¢ 
IRON BARS 0 SHAPES 0 : Cleveland ...... 3.40¢ 
Houston ........ 3.00c LACK VOLE $ 
Portland 3.40c Baltimore* 2.60c Los Angeles.. 8.40¢ NO. 24 B oO Detroit: 2... 3.40¢ 
San. Fran, .... 3.55¢ Boston#7 ...... 3.07¢ New Orleans 3.50¢ Baltimore*?.. 3.50c Los Ang. (f).. 5.95¢ 
Baltimore* .... 2.75¢ Buffalo .......... 3.20¢ New York(d) 3.30¢ Boston#f ...... 3.75¢ New Orleans 4.25¢ 
Baltimore* ... 2.60¢c Chattanooga.. 3.46¢c Philadelphia* 2.75¢ Buffalo _........ 3.25¢ New York...3.92c-4.42¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.26c Chicago ......... 3.10¢c Phila. floor... 4.35¢ Chattanooga.. 4.01c Philadelphia.. 3.73¢ 
Chicago 2.75¢ Cincinnati .... 3.30c Pittsburgh .... 3.05¢ Chicago .......... 3.70¢ Pittsburgh .... 3.35¢ 
Cincinnati 3.10¢c Cleveland ...... 3.21c Portland ...... 3.40¢ Cincinnati 3.85¢ Portland (f).. 4.75¢c 
Detroit , 2.98%ec Detroit .......... 3.30¢ San Fran. .... 3.50¢ Cleveland ...... 3.76¢ San Fran. (f) 5.95¢ 
New Y orkt (da) 3.10¢ Houston ...... 3.00¢ OES 7 +) as 3.40¢ SOCIO cccotincis 3.78%4¢c Seattle (f).... 4.75¢ 
Philadelphia* 2.75¢ Los Angeles 3.40¢c St. Louis ...... 3.34¢c Los Angeles.. 4.15¢c St. Paul Asthisey 3.20¢ 
ip | ee 3.14¢ New Orleans 3.50¢ ee 3.25¢ New York .... 3.65¢c St. Louis........ 3.74¢ 
Tulsa ee 3.25¢ New York(d) 3.27¢ Ci | ane eS 3.50¢ Philadelphia*+  3.40c TUISA ......0.0000-. 4.65¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.35¢c 
_ Portland ........ 4.25¢ we ROLL. STRIP Q 
: San Fran. .... 4.25¢ 3oston, 0.100- 
Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe Seattle .......... 4.25¢ in., 500 Ib. 
St. Louis ...... 3.94¢ DAO iininianse 5.20¢ 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Jan. 4 St. Paul ........ 3.695¢c Buffalo ......... 5.25¢ 
: . 75c —- Chice .  5,65¢ 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) TWS® meee: See . 
y Cincinnati .... 5.80c 
NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS ( Cleveland (b) 5.55 
British Continental . +; 3.75¢ ; se 
gross tons Channel or North Sea ports, guottie tons Baltimore*y.. pee: Detroit .......... 5.40 
. K. ports Gold parity, $4866 BGTAID \...<056. 4.00¢c Philadelphia... 4.55¢ 
PIG IRON £sd 8 T £Esd TSOBCOR. osiccse0e. 4.60c New York...... 4.55¢ 
: a; 4.61c is 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon. $15.06 2 18 6 $8.88 1166 oy ahegagae 20c-4.30¢ St. Louis ...... 5.74¢ 
Basic bessemer.. . oh be 13.91 2 is o 7.30 1100 Peactmmati ae Sp : 4.45¢ Ret cies 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05.... 15.45 3 0O¢ Cee eid eee as fe) eneees Chevelesdl Pen 4.36¢ (b) Net base, straight- 
mer raed Detroit. ........ 4.45¢ ening, cutting, boxing, 
me STESL eaters wn er co Houston ........ 3.57¢ —-:1: ton or more. 
fete . + 4 & -! Los Angeles.. 4.75¢ (c) Plus mill, size 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage. . ris la hs, ely ee alvai New Orleans 4.35¢ and quantity extras, 
FINISHED STEEL act York a rn (d) Minus quant. diff. 
Seandard rails. .socccccces $39.91 7150 $26.77 5100 1tts. JUC-4.4 N : if. 
Merchant bars............ l.6éle 7 00 69c 3 26 Portland ........ 4.85¢ (e) New mill class 
Structural shapes.. 1. 1.70c 7 76 63c 2176 San Fran. .... 4.85¢ (f) Rounds only. 
Plates, +3 in. or 5 mm.... 1.84c 8 00 .89c 410 oor aaa 4.85¢ 
a Us Ry, “Se a gage oF 2.13¢ 9 50 1.27c 5150 St. Louis ....... 4.54c tDomestic bars. 
Sheets, gal., 24 gare, corr... 2.59c 11 50 1.65¢ 7100 Re ig 5) | Ge yori *Plus. quan. extras. 
Bands and strips. bawe:e 1.84c 8 00 .85c 3176 MRNA. invciunseedes .10¢ 
Plain wire, base. pera ©) Se pet 1.18¢ as Phila.*} ..... 4.00¢c **Under 25 bundles. 
Galvanized wire, base.. : 53c rs ; : 1.38c to 1. 40c 6 56to6 76 *+50 or more bundles. 
Wire ils, base... 1 2.76c 12 ( .27 5150 BANDS oO 
Tin plate, box 108 ibs...) $ 4.25 0 16 6 ed ei, eee sainionise 8.06c jNew extras apply. 
British ignenimenuenses $82 delivered Atlantic esaboard, ‘dety- paid. German ferromanganese * os . 3.15¢ +7Base 40,000 Ibs., 
£9 Os Od $(43.74) f.0.b. Bostont} ...... . extras on less. 
Bumaio ......... 3.30c 
7k. Dosti 7 8 = Chattanooga.. 3.71¢c Prices at Detroit, 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Chicago ...... 3.20¢ Cleveland, Chicago, 
French Belgian Reich Cincinnati .... ae Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
£sd Francs rancs Marks Cleveland esses 3.26¢ Chattaneoga, NewYork, 
Fdy. pig iron, Si, 2.5...... $16.09 3 2 6(a)$13.39 215 $13.48 305 $23.89 63 Detroit, Y-in. Boston, St. Louis on 
wae bessemer pig iron.... 16.74 4 ; 0c (a) *1 +r 185 12.82 290 26.35 69.50 and lighter — heavier lines are sub- 
urnace coke............. 3.86 60015 ( .48 120 4.86 110 7.30 19.25 Houston _...... 3.25¢ j 7 j 
Billets. stsscensvecs 28.53 SIO@ 28:93 405 19-45 40) 96.59 9550 gg Angelen. 8800 erty Tandy 
Standard rails. rae 1.90c 8 50 1.96c 700 2.20c 1,100(b) 2.27c 132 N Orl 3.20¢ z 
Merchant bars............ 1.75¢ 7126 1.57¢ $60 1.07¢ 535 1.89¢ 110 aha roe espe : 
Structural shapes......... 2.0le 8150 1.54c 550 1.07c 535 1.85c 107.50 New York(d) 3.42¢c 399 pounds and less, 
Plates, t4-in. or 5mm..... 1.%c 8100 1.90c 680 1.35¢ 675 2.18¢ 127 Philadelphia.. 3.05¢ up 50 cents; 400 to 
erect, black.. paar sn 2.36c 10 5§ 0§ 2.38 850f 1.50c 750t 2.48c 144f Pittsburgh Ae 3.10c 9999 pounds, base; 10,- 
eects, galv., corr., ga. 
or 0. 5 mm. 2.93c}12 15 0 4.06c 1,450 3.00c 1,500 6. 36c 370 Portland eeeeee 3.90c 000 to 19,999 pounds, 
Plain wire. 2.13¢ 9 50 3.16c 1,130 2.20c 1,100 3.04c 177 San Fran. .... 3.15¢ 15 cents under; 20,000 
Bands and strips. 2.42c 10 10 0 1.82c 650 1.35¢ 675 2.18c 127 Beattie .......... 3.90c to 39,999 pounds, 25 
* Basic. {British ship lates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price. St. Paul ........ 3.20c cents under; 40,000 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel. Tulsa .............. 3.45¢ pounds and over, 35 
a del. Middlesbrough. b Since January. St. Louis ...... 3.44c cents under base. 
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ars 


Bar Prices, Page 30 


Following heavy shipments. to 
meet specifications for soft steel 
bars at the close of fourth quarter, 
demand and production have de- 
clined. 

While there has been some cover- 
ing on commercial steel bars in New 
England, specifications are light. 

Cleveland bar sellers booked some 
substantial orders for automotive 
rim stock during the week. Rail- 
roads there are taking bids on first 
quarter bars, plates and shapes. 

Bar’ specifications in Eastern 
Pennsylvania have decreased sharp- 
ly. Railroad buying is expected to 
provide the next important impetus 
to sales, The market is 1.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 2.04¢, Philadelphia. 

Since Jan, 1 buyers have had lit- 
tle interest in the bar market at 
Pittsburgh but it is expected a re- 
vival in buying will be under way 
before February. Carbon bars are 
firmly quoted at 1.75c, Pittsburgh, 
and an advance is expected te be 
announced some time this month. 

Soft steel bar demand in the Chi- 
cago district shows the quiet char- 
acteristic of the first week of the 
pew year with new business retard- 
ed additionally by large tonnages 
shipped late in December. Demand 
for bar iron from farm implement 
and frog and switch manufacturers 
is increasing, This product con- 
tinues 1.60c, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Steel bar sellers at New York are 
looking to railroads to provide prin- 
cipal demand. Commercial steel bars 
at 1.75c, Pittsburgh, or 2.08c, New 
York, are unchanged. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 30 


Reduced production of steel plates 
is the result of unusually heavy ship- 
ments at the end of the year, most 
users having sufficient stocks for im- 
mediate needs. 

Aside from barge repair work in 
the Pittsburgh district, plates for 
floating equipment are in slow de- 
mand. A small export order for 
three lighters was awarded to a Pitts- 
burgh barge builder. Plates are firm 
at 1.70c, Pittsburgh; an advance for 
second quarter is being considered. 

Chicago reports better business in 
prospect as a result of plans for rail- 
road equipment and repair work. 

It is believed that railroad tonnage 
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of plates will be a more stimulating 
factor in the Philadelphia market 
soon. Meanwhile, ship tonnage is 
manifesting a steadying influence. 
Prices are unchanged at 1.80c, 
Coatesville, Pa., or 1.88%c, Phila- 
delphia. 

Specifications against plate con- 
tracts at 1.80c, Coatesville, by New 
England users are expected to be 
heavier than in fourth quarter. Ceil- 
ing for the Boston-Easton traffic tun- 
nel will require a substantial ton- 
nage of stainless steel panels, grilles, 
slides and frames; bids are in. 

White Motor Co., Cleveland, has 
booked 76 armored cars for the army 
ordnance department, each requiring 
approximately 1000 pounds of armor 
plate 3 /16-inch to 4%4-inch, on which 
bids are being taken. Some delay 
has been encountered in signing the 
general contract for that portion of 
Cleveland’s easterly sewage plant re- 
quiring 1200 tons of plates for tanks. 

Buying of steel plates in the New 
York market has started slowly but 
prospective ship work promises a bet- 
ter condition soon. The quotation is 
steady at 1.80c, Coatesville, Pa., or 
1.95e, New York. Fairly large buy- 
ing of plates for ship repair work fea- 
tures the New York market. 


Contracts Placed 


6168 tons, bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy, Washington, delivery 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Charles- 
ton, S. C.; 2000 tons to Central Iron 
& Steel Co.; 1115 tons, Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; 790 tons, American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co.; 1263 tons, Worth 
Steel Co.; 1000 tons, Lukens Steel 
Co.; bids Dec. 1. 

400 tons, three coast guard cutters, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Lake Union Dry Dock & Machine 
Works, Seattle, general contractor. 

300 tons, water tanks, Santa Cruz, 
Calif., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

240 tons, three lighters, each 100 x 27 
feet, for export to the Far East, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

165 tons, plates and shapes, 400,000- 
gallon water storage tank for Galion, 
O., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
Chicago. 

150 tons, conduit forms, metropolitan 
water district, Los Angeles, to un- 
named interest. 

125 tons, 1,000,000-gallon oil tank, Reilly 
Tar & Chemical Co., Newark, N. J., 
to Hammond Iron Works, Warren, 
Pa, 

115 tons, boiler barge, Texas Oil Co., 
Houma, La., to Pennsylvania Ship- 
yards Inc., Beaumont, Tex. 


Contracts Pending 


1650 tons, bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy, Washington, delivery 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia, schedule 
1344; bids Dec. 22. 

900 tons, welded plate’ steel pipe, 
Snivley and Owyhee river siphons, 


north canal, Mitchell Butte division, 
Owyhee project, Oregon-Idaho; bids 
Jan. 15, bureau of reclamation, Den- 
ver. 

400 tons, buoys, various types, light- 
house bureau, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
openings Jan. 17 and 29. 

125 tons, water tank, Trenton, Mo. Ap- 
plied for loan. 

110 tons, 24-inch welded pipe, %4-inch 
plates, Inglewood, Calif.; bids opened. 

Unstated tonnage, 150,000-gallon ele- 
vated water tank, state prison colony. 
Norfolk, Mass.; readvertised Jan. 16. 

Instated tonnage, 100,000-gallon ele- 
vated steel tank, Mount Pleasant, 8. 
C.; also several hundred tons cast 
iron pipe; granted federal loan. 


a 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 30 


Delays in production of new auto- 
mobile models is having an adverse 
effect on demand for sheets. A large 
portion of the tonnage which was ex- 
pected to develop in January now is 
not anticipated until February. 

At Chicago sheet orders are rela- 
tively more active than that for prac- 
tically any other steel product. Auto- 
motive buying there is expanding and 
providing the principal support to in- 
coming business. The volume of cold- 
rolled sheet business has improved. 


Although current operations in 
Pittsburgh district sheet mills are 


averaging 27 to 28 per cent, the out- 
look is for improvement. Prices are 
firm, with black sheets 2.25¢c base, 
Pittsburgh; galvanized, 2.85c; and au- 
tobody, 2.30c for No. 10 gage, and 2.75c 
for No. 20 gage. 

Producers and distributors at St. 
Louis report a lull in activities, users 
being well stocked. 

Specifications from radio and stove 
manufacturers are exerting a mildly 
sustaning influence on sheet business 
at Philadelphia. 

The Cleveland sheet mills were 
down last week, but some production 
is scheduled for this week. The mills 
in an adjacent lake district, 75 per 
cent of whose product goes to Michi- 
gan automotive manufacturers, work- 
ed at 50 per cent last week. 

Refrigerator manufacturers are get- 
ting ready to go into production on 
new models. Steel barrel manufactur- 
ers are formulating an 
trade promotion program among brew- 
ers, and sheetmakers look for more 
business from this source 

In New England buyers are cover- 
ing cautiously for first quarter, 
though discussion of price increases 
for some finishes is expected to drive 
in more business. 

New York reports sheet specifica- 
tions continuing at the meager rate 
of the past several weeks, with prices 
unchanged. 


aggressive 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 30 


Fabricators see little prospect of 
an early improvement in private 
building, but a large volume of pub- 
lic construction is pending. 

At Chicago, structural steel awards 
for more than 5500 tons include 
1500 tons of piling for a sea wall at 
Hickman, Ky., a similar tonnage of 
shapes for a Joliet, Ill., bridge, and 
1000 tons for the river lock at Sa- 
verton, Mo. 

Inquiry at Pittsburgh is slightly 
more active, and includes a 2400-ton 
spillway for a railroad in Louisiana. 
Plain structural shapes are firm at 
1.70¢ base, Pittburgh. An advance 
is reported imminent for the second 
quarter. 

Inequalities in wage rates and 
working schedules as between fabri- 
eating shops in eastern Pennsylvania 
and those in certain other sections 
are said to be working to the disad- 
vantage of eatern shops. Until the 
fabricators’ code has been approved 
these inequalities are expected to 
continue, 

The Pennsylvania legislature has 
approved the proposal of a syndi- 
eate for building a tunnel under the 
Delaware river bridge, Similar ap- 
proval is expected to be granted by 
the New Jersey state legislature 
within a few weeks. Steel tonnage 
for the project has not yet been de- 
termined. 

Including 12,000 tons for two 
highway bridges over the Cape Cod 
canal, Bourne and Sagamore, Mass., 
close to 16,000 tons pends in New 
England. 

Structural awards in the New York 
district are light, but close to 20,000 
tons are pending there. 

At Cleveland 515 tons of sheet 
piling was placed with Carnegie 
Steel Co., for United States coast 
guard work, that city. Plans have 
not yet been prepared for the Mus- 
kingum county, Ohio, water consery- 
ancy project, government financed, 
which this year will require a sub- 
stantial tonnage of sheet piling. 

Independent structural shops in 
the South, favored by better building 
demand in that section, have heavier 
backlogs. 


Contracts Placed 


2995 tons, bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy, Washington, for deliv- 
ery to Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston, S. C., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and John T. Hill, 
Baltimore. Small lot to Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. Opening of Dec. 1, 
schedule 1187. 
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1500 tons, piling, sea wall, Hickman, 
Ky., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

1500 tons, Ruby street bridge, Joliet, 
Ill., to Milwaukee Bridge Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

1000 tons, lock No. 22, Saverton, Mo., to 
Independent Bridge Co., Pittsburh. 

850 tons, railroad bridge, grade elimina- 
tion, East Aurora, N. Y., to Mount 
Vernon Bridge Co., Mount Vernon, O. 

785 tons, two air corps hangars, Barks- 
dale Field, Shreveport, La., to Austin 
Bros. Bridge Co., Atlanta, Ga.; James 
T. Taylor, Fort Worth, Tex., general 
contractor. 

660 tons, addition, United States Potash 
Co. refinery, Loving, N. Mex., to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

515 tons, sheet piling, United States 
coast guard work, Cleveland, to Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

140 tons, railroad grade separation, 
Quogue-Southampton, state bridge, 
project RC 3512, Suffolk county, New 
York, to McClintic-Marshall Corp.; 
P. T. Cox Construction Co. Inc., New 
York, general contractor. 

430 tons, state highway bridge, Hamp- 
ton Bays, N. Y., to McClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, buildings, Fort Bliss, Texas, 
Darbyshire Harvie Co., El Paso, Tex.; 
through Ramey Bros. 

390 tons, state highway bridge, Poland, 
Pa., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pitts- 
burgh. 

350 tons, piling, emigration building, 
Gloucester, N. J., to Kalman Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., through 
Thomas Earle & Sons, Philadelphia. 

840 tons, state bridge 499C, Cherokee- 
Houston counties, Texas, to Houston 
Structural Steel Co., Houston, Tex. 

$25 tons, bridgé, Medicine Lodge, Kans., 
to Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co., 

Leavenworth, Kans. 

325 tons, I-beams, navy opening on 
schedule 900-7150, Dec. 1, to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

300 tons, state highway bridge, Buena 
Vista, Va., to Roanoke Iron & Bridge 
Works Inc., Roanoke, Va.; Preston & 
Pollard, general contractors. 

268 tons, buildings, veterans’ hospital, 
Roanoke, Va., to Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va.; Algernon 
Blair, Montgomery, Ala., general con- 
tractor. 

225 tons, brewery, Detroit, to Whitehead 
& Kales Co., Detroit. 

200 tons, state highway bridge, Picture 
Rocks, Pa., to Lackawanna Steel Con- 
struction Corp., Buffalo. 

190 tons, school, Clinton, Iowa, to Clin- 
ton Bridge Works, Clinton. 

170 tons, bridge on Iowa division of Chi- 
cago & North Western railroad to 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
ra. 

150 tons, paper mill building, Green Bay, 





Shape Awards Compared 





Tons 
Week ended Jan. 6 .............. 14,961 
Week ended Dec. 30 ............ 13,417 
Week ended Dec, 238 .............. 18,065 
This week in 1982 ................. 7,965 
Weekly average for 1933...... 15,413 
Weekly average, Dec. .......... 22,058 
NN NY INE Susie vsscanepsncatcs 801,493 
Total to date, 1934 .............. 14,961 











Wis., to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
Milwaukee. 

150 tons, gun shed, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
to J. B. Klein Iron Foundry Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

146 tons, bridge approach, Ouachita 
river, Arkansas, to Pidgeon-Thomas 
Iron Co., Memphis, also 44 tons of re- 
inforcing steel; J. W. Hecker & Son, 
Camden, Ark., general contractor. 

126 tons, highway and bridge, Balti- 
more-Harford, Maryland, to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Frank Carozza & Sons Inc., Baltimore, 
general contractor. National Building 
Supply Co., Baltimore, awarded 73 
tons of reinforcing bars. 

126 tons, Tongue river bridge, Sheridan 
county, Wyoming, to unnamed inter- 
est. 

125 tons, bridge, Flagstaff, Ariz., to Alli- 
son Steel Mfg. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

125 tons, bridge, St. Clair county, Illi- 
nois, to Vincennes Bridge Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

125 tons, Napanock bridge No. 18, Ulster 


county, New York, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Manstin 


Engineering Corp., Bound Brook, N. 
J., general contractor. 

120 tons, bridge, route No. 6, Bergen 
county, New Jersey, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

110 tons, shapes and bars, bridge and 
approaches, Santa Fe river road 2, 
Alachua-Columbia counties, Florida; 
88 tons of shapes to Bethlehem Fab- 
ricators Inc.; 22 tons of bars to Dud- 
ley Bar Co.; W. L. Cobb, Tampa, Fla., 
general contractor. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, postoffice, 
Independence, Mo., to Chester Iron 
Works, St. Louis, and Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; C. V. King, gen- 
eral contractor. 

100 tons, state bridge at Snoqualmie, 
Wash., to Steel Fabricators Inc., Seat- 
tle. 

100 tons, three coast guard cutters at 
Seattle, Wash., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Lake Union Dry 
Dock & Machine Works, Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor. 

100 tons, pipe line structure, Calaveras 
pipe line, Hetch Hetchy project, San 
Francisco, to unnamed interest. 


Contracts Pending 


12,000 tons, superstructures, two high- 
way bridges, Cape Cod canal, Bourne 
and Sagamore, Mass. ; American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., low, at 
$1,444,730, bidding 4.72c on 4800 tons 
of carbon steel and 5.33c on 6850 tons 
of silicon steel, in place. 

2400 tons, spillway, Norco, La., for 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co., 
Minden, La. 

940 tons, also 95,350 square feet of steel 
sheet piling, lock No. 12, Mississippi 
river, Bellevue, Iowa; bids Jan. 23 to 
United States engineer, Rock Island, 
Tll. 

900 tons, state overhead crossing, Fourth 
avenue south, Seattle; bids Jan. 9. 
800 tons, Illinois Central railroad via- 

duct, Big Clifty, Ky. 

600 tons, towers, cableways, Norris dam, 
Tennessee valley authority; McKier- 
nan Terry Corp., New York, low on 
complete job, towers, cable hoists, 
etc. Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va., low on towers alone. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., low on 3600 feet, 3-inch cable. 

600 tons, bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy, Washington, for deliv- 
ery to Brooklyn and Philadelphia; 
bids Dec. 22. 

450 tons, bridge, Burlington, Kans. 
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432 tons, bridge to carry plate steel pipe 
and road for Owyhee river siphon, 
North canal Mitchell Butte division, 
Oregon, Idaho; bids Jan. 15, bureau 
of reclamation, Denver. 

400 tons, highway bridge, Alabama. 

400 tons, turbine foundation, for Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., Philadelphia. 

885 tons, piling and shapes, Campostella 
bridge, eastern branch, Elizabeth riv- 
er, Norfolk, Va.; readvertised Jan. 18. 

325 tons, bridges, Barber county, Kansas. 

325 tons, bridge, Pensacola, Fla. 

300 tons, bridge, Milk river, federal en- 
gineer, Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis 
Bridge Co., Minneapolis, low, $56,- 
255.35, Dec. 18. 

278 tons, Eel river bridge, Humboldt 
county, California, for state; bids 
Jan. 3. 

220 tons, state highway bridge, Chester- 
ton, Md. 

205 tons, spans, Missouri Pacific rail- 
road, St. Louis. 

200 tons, bridge, Allegheny 
Pennsylvania; bids Jan. 19. 

200 tons, building, for Brook Hall Dairy 
Co., Hamden, Conn. 

150 tons, building, for Brown Buick 
Co., White Plains, N. Y. 

135 tons, crossing at Beta, Logan coun- 
ty, Colorado, for state; bids opened. 
100 tons, state bridge, Delaware; bids in 

gan. 7. 

Unstated tonnage, approach to Garnier’s 
Bayou bridge, Okaloosa county, Flori- 
da; Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., low. 


einforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 31 

The new billet steel reinforcing 
bar market is quiet following heavy 
December shipments, and new build- 
ing projects are developing slowly. 
Prices are firm, with bases at Pitts- 
burgh, 1.80c on mill lengths, and 
1.90e on cut lengths. 

A $2,000,000 federal loan has 
been granted to complete construc- 
tion of the Allegheny General hos- 
pital at Pittsburgh, work on which 
was stopped in 1931 when a $6,500,- 
000 private fund was exhausted. 
This will require a substantial ton- 
nage of reinforcing material. 

Road building programs in vari- 
ous states are contributing only 
small lots, due to the period of the 
year, but some additional orders 
have been received for river lock 
construction, 

Pending tonnage in New England 
is heavy, led by requirements for 
the Fore river bridge substructure, 
Quincy-Weymouth, Mass., and the 
parcel post building, Boston. 

Slightly heavier requirements for 
highways and bridges are noted in 
New York and New Jersey. 


Contracts Placed 


1100 tons, substructure, two highway 
bridges, Cape Cod canal, Bourne-Sag- 
amore, Mass., to Concrete Steel Co., 
Boston; through P. J. Carlin Con- 
struction Co. Project also includes 


county, 
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125 tons of welded trusses, to Kalman 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

394 tons, reclamation service, Boulder 
City, Colo., schedule 23040-A, to In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago; bids Dec. 5. 

350 tons, lock No. 5-A, Winona, Minn., 
to Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, state paving and highway 
work in Washington, to Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle. 

200 tons, sewage disposal plant, Green 
Bay, Wis., to ‘Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

175 tons, Tacoma seawall and Fort 
Lewis construction, to Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle. 

158 tons, highway work in four coun- 
ties for California, to unnamed inter- 
ests. 

150 tons, state highway jobs in Wash- 
ington, to Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills, Seattle. 

130 tons, state overhead crossing in 
Pierce county, Washington, to Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 

100 tons, or more, Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia, to Kalman Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; schedule 54, Dec. 8. 

100 tons, highway, Knox county, Ten- 
nessee, to Kalman Steel Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Pittman Construction Co., 
Atlanta, general contractor. 

100 tons, Arro yo Seco channel, Los 
Angeles, Calif., to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, bridges, Interborough park- 
way, Queens county, New York, to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
through M. A. Cardo Engineering Co. 

100 tons, mesh and bars, railroad grade 
crossing, Quogue-Southhampton, Suf- 
folk county, New York, to Kalman 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; through 
P. T. Cox Co., New York. 

Unstated tonnage, Georgia Hotel, Rome, 
Ga., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O.; Upchurch Construction Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., general contractor. 


Contracts Pending 


600 tons, state road work, Butler coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania; York Engineering 
& Construction Co., York, Pa., award- 
ed general contract. 

558 tons, lock 12, Mississippi river, Belle- 
vue, Iowa; bids Jan. 23 to United 
States engineer, Rock Island, Ill. 
Project also takes 92 tons of steel 
forgings, and 55 tons of steel and al- 
loy forgings. 

385 tons, Campostella bridge, eastern 
branch, Elizabeth river, Norfolk, Va.; 
readvertised Jan. 18. 

310 tons, Queens approach foundations 
for Triboro bridge, New York; bids 
Jan. 19. 

200 tons, state overhead crossing in 
Seattle; bids Jan. 9. 

125 tons, classroom building, Howard 
University, Washington, to Concrete 
Steel Co., New York; Consolidated 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Jan. 6 ............ .. 8,257 
Week ended Dec. 30 ............ 3,648 
Week ended Dec. 28 .............. 2,685 
Tas week in 1982 ................ 2,867 
Weekly average for 1933 3,771 
Weekly average, Dec. ........ 5,283 
"OE TO RO cova os cbcckensccscccc 196,101 
Total to date, 1934 ............... 3,257 








Engineering Co., Baltimore, general 


contractor, 


trip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 31 


Automotive consumption of steel 
strip provides some activity in the 
market. 

Rollings were not scheduled in 
several Pittsburgh district strip mills 
last week owing to the pronounced 
drop in specifications. Although a few 
first quarter contracts have been 
closed at 1.75c, Pittsburgh, on hot- 
rolled strip, and 2.40c, Pittsburgh, on 
cold-rolled strip, there has been little 
spot tonnage in the market. 

At Cleveland some fairly good or- 
ders were received, mainly from auto- 
motive interests, and sellers were en- 
couraged with the outlook. Contracts 
for first quarter are under negotiation. 

Strip demand has shown no evi- 
dences of revival at Philadelphia. 
There have been no new price de- 
velopments. 

Strip demand at Chicago from auto- 
motive interests is slightly more ac- 
tive, with little change noted in re- 
quirements of miscellaneous consum- 
ers. Consumers are generally slow to 
order far ahead with the market un- 
changed at 1.85¢c, Chicago, for hot 
strip and 2.40c, Pittsburgh-Cleveland, 
for cold-rolled strip. 

Cold-rolled strip consumers in the 
Boston area are covering slowly and 
shipping orders are light. Cold strip 
is firm at 2.60c, Worcester, Mass. 


ailroads 


Track Material Prices, Page 31 


Approval by the PWA of a loan 
of $77,000,000 to the Pennsylvania 
for completion of its electrificaticn 
program between Washington and 
Wilmington, Del., and construction 
of 7000 freight cars and 100 elec- 
tric locomotives, paves the way for 
release of heavy steel tonnages, 

Except possibly 8000 tons for yard 
poles, little new buying of structurals 
is expected for this electrification 
program. Some believe even this 
tonnage may go against old contracts 
Of the original tonnage placed, about 
40,000 tons is yet to be released. 
Orders for electric locomotives were 
placed months ago but much of the 
steel for that purpose was not or- 
dered at that time. 

Interstate commerce commission 
has approved borrowing of $11,845,- 
750 by the Erie and $2,199,999 by 
the Lehigh Valley. New York Cen- 
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tral is said to be planning purchase 
of 40,000 tons of rails for its 1934 
program. Baltimore & Ohio is con- 
sidering heavy repairs to 5009 
freight cars and 175 locomotives. 

Probably more than 400,000 tons 
of rolled steel will be required for 
construction of 7000 cars for the 
Pennsylvania, 8000 for the New 
York Central and 12,775 for the 
Van Sweringen lines. 

New York Central will open bids 
Jan. 16 on its miscellaneous require- 
ments of sheets, plates, bars, pipe, 
axles, billets, wire, nails, 
bolts, nuts and rivets. 

Railroads with headquarters at 
Cleveland are taking bids on un- 
stated tonnages of plates, shapes and 
bars and miscellaneous materials re- 
quired for first quarter. 

Domestie freight car buying in De- 
cember totaled 316, making the to- 
tal ears placed during the year 2460, 
compared with 1739 in 1932. Com- 
parisons follow: 


tubes, 


1933 1932 1931 1930 


Jan. 3 159 100 5,072 
Feb. 0 35 50 17,027 
March 5 105 2,166 6.118 
April . 50 0 2,798 1,997 
May 8 60 20 1,392 
June : 500 6 1,910 998 
July 3206 25 617 1,389 
Aug 202 5 1,304 1,111 
Sept 23 1,298 703 576 
Oct 514 0 980 4,116 
Nov 582 2 Ba) 2.621 
Dec 816 50 11 2,729 

Total 2,460 1,739 10,694 15,146 


Car Orders Placed 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, two tank cars, to American Car 
& Foundry Co., New York. 


Rail Orders Placed 


220 tons, New York board of transpor- 
tation, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; bolts and spikes to Oliver 
Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Car Orders Pending 


Chesapeake & Ohio, 15 passenger, 11 
mail and express cars; bids asked for 
Jan, 31. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
h0 passenger cars and 25 combination 
passenger and baggage cars. 

Chilean State Railways, 20 passenger 
cars; inquiry current. 

Nickel Plate, seven passenger, one mail 
and express car; bids asked for Jan. 
31. 

Norfolk & Western, 10 deluxe passen- 
ger coaches and eight deluxe combi- 
nation pasenger and baggage cars; 
bids Jan. 10. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 3! 


Pittsburgh -~ The cold-finished 
steel market finds a noticeable lack 








of new business after the heavy De- 
cember bulge, Advanced prices on 
cold-finished steel bars and turned 
and ground shafting now are quoted 
firmly. On cold-finished steel bars 
the base at Pittsburgh is 2.10c; at 
Cleveland and Chicago, 2.15c; at 
Buffalo, 2.20c; at Detroit 2.30c, and 
eastern Michigan 2.35c. 


Py 
ipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 31 


Pipe mills have practically no un- 
filled tonnage on their books and 
present production is largely for 
building up stock sizes. Movement 
of oil country goods is slow but 
should pick up later this quarter. 
Inquiries for important tonnages of 
line pipe for Russia and a Wichita, 
Kans., oil interest, reported in the 
Pittsburgh district several weeks 
ago, appear to have been postponed 
indefinitely. Electric weld pipe in 
sizes down to 8% inches will be in 
production soon at the Brier Hill 
plant of Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. as a result of equipment changes. 
Further changes contemplated will 
permit production of sizes down to 
2-inch., 

Closing of various municipal proj- 
ects in Chicago is slow. Laying of 
pipe for numerous water and sew- 
age disposal lines will be speeded up 
with the approach of warmer weath- 
er. Plans are progressing for the 
early release of old orders for work 
in the Chicago sanitary district and 
bids are expected to be asked in the 
near future on additional pipe for 
this project. 

Several thousand tons of cast pipe 
are up for early bidding in the New 
York district. Some small inquiries 
are out for utilities. Increasing ten- 
dency to erect refineries near oil fields 
is expected further to restrict pipe 
line tonnage. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


800 tons, 2 to 10-inch, Rosiclare, Ill., to 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

250 tons, various sizes, Macon, IIl., to 
James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago. 

100 tons, approximately, 12-inch, Beau- 

mont, Tex., to American Cast Iron 

Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Instated tonnage, 7000 lineal feet, 6 

and 8-inch, class 150, war department, 

Fort Monroe, Virginia, to American 

Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 

also unstated tonnage of valves and 

fittings, to M. & H. Valve & Fittings 

Co., Anniston, Ala. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


oo 


Unstated tonnage, 370 lengths shore 








pipe, each 16 feet 3 inches, federal en- 
gineer, Philadelphia, to Lancaster 
Iron Works, Lancaster, Pa. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


203 tons, fittings for 3 to 24-inch pipe, 
Chicago; bids Jan. 15, to commis- 
sioner of public works. 


ire 


Wire Prices, Page 31 





Wire shipments have declined 
sharply as a result of large tonnages 
moved in December. A quiet period 
is anticipated for a few weeks pend- 
ing consumption of stocks. 

The automotive industry is taking 
slightly larger lots from Chicago mak- 
ers. Jobbers have only moderate 
stocks and anticipate gradual improve- 
ment in demand from farming dis- 
tricts over coming months. New con- 
tracting, while slightly more active, 
still is slow at $2.25, Chicago, for 
plain wire and $2.40 for wire nails. 

Little test of advanced prices has 
been made in the Pittsburgh market. 
Prices are $2.35, Pittsburgh, per keg, 
on nails, with plain wire 2.20c and 
high carbon spring wire 3.10c. 

New orders at Cleveland during the 
week were light, consumers complet- 
ing inventories. 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, has booked 210,000 feet of %- 
inch strand for the federal engineer 
at Kansas City, Mo., at $2937.90, de- 
livered. 

Incoming business to New Eng- 
land wire mills is light. Mills are 
busy rebuilding stocks. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 31 


The bolt, nut and rivet market is 


quiet, at 70 off for bolts and nuts,. 


2.75¢e, Pittsburgh, and 2.85c, Chi- 
cago, for large rivets. Wrought wash- 
ers are 6.00 to 6.25 off list. 

Pittsburgh producers look to ecar- 
building programs of the Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central and Van 
Sweringen lines to bring out several 
thousand tons of these products. 

Chicago users have been contract- 
ing fairly well for first quarter. 
Washer demand from consumers and 
jobbers is likely to increase, as buy- 
ing has been small. 

Delay in production of new auto- 
mobile models is reflected in light 
demand for nuts and bolts from 
builders, at Cleveland. Automobile- 
manufacturers have covered for first 
quarter, but comparatively few re- 
leases have been received. 
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Pig lron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 32 


Lack of first quarter contracting 
occasions no surprise among pig iron 
sellers, in view of the heavy ship- 
ments prevailing throughout Decem- 
ber. Until melters consume some 
of their heavy stocks new business 
probably will be light. 

Blowing in of the American Rolling 
Mill Co.’s blast furnace at Columbus, 
O., affects the market in Pittsburgh, 
since this company’s Butler, Pa., 
plant, with ten open hearths, had 
been a buyer of basic iron in the 
open market. 

Chicago reports indicate automo- 
tive foundries are increasing opera- 
tions and farm implement manufac- 
turers are taking more iron. The 
market there is firm at $17.50, fur- 
nace, for No. 2 foundry and mallea- 
ble. 

Some sales of Alabama and Buf- 
falo iron are reported in the Cleve- 
land district, the freight from Birm- 
ingham to Cleveland being $6, and 
from Buffalo $2.65. National Tube 
Co., Lorain, O., is resuming produc- 
tion from one of its banked blast 
furnaces, on bessemer iron. No ton- 
nuge inquiries are pending in the 
Cincinnati territory. 

Pig iron sellers in Philadelphia look 
for early resumption in equipment 
demand from railroads. 

An encouraging volume of ‘‘fill-in”’ 
specifications has come out in the 
New York market. Inquiries from 
the larger consumers are expected 
later this month, according to Bos- 
ton advices. Prices are firm, with 
Dutch iron more in line with domes- 
tic quotations. The market is slow 
in Buffalo. 

One blast furnace has been taken 
off at Birmingham, Ala., leaving nine 
in operation. Pipe plants there re- 
port additional business which will 
eall for delivery of iron this quar- 
ter. Purchases in the St. Louis dis- 
trict are light. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 33 


Chicago—In the absence of large 
purchases by melters scrap prices 
continue supported by demand from 
dealers and brokers, and quotations 
have acquired some additional 
strength. Small sales of heavy melt- 
ing steel have been made to two 
mills at $10.50, but sellers ask this 
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figure and higher. Railroad scrap 
has commanded nearly $11, and al- 
though odd lots have been picked up 
for less than $10 this market may 
be quoted $10.00 to $10.50, an in- 
crease of 50 cents, 

Pittsburgh—The market  under- 
tone is strong, due to deadlock be- 
tween scrap buyers and sellers, both 
of which anticipate higher prices. 
One mill, in showing a preference for 
scrap rails, has indicated a market 
of over $13, this being above what 
is nominally considered the No. 1 
heavy melting steel market. 

Norfolk & Western closes Jan, 11 
on 2000 tons of scrap. 

Cleveland—New buying of scrap 
is confined to carloads, principally 
mixed borings and No. 2 busheling. 
Prices are unchanged but strong. 

Boston—Scrap prices are stronger, 
supported largely by firmer bids for 
outside shipment, although Worces- 
ter and Rhode Island consumers of 
heavy melting steel are paying more. 
Worcester is paying $8 to $8.25, de- 
livered, for No. 1, with No. 2 grade 
$1 less and skeleton $6.50, delivered. 

Philadelphia—Outlook for  im- 
proved steel operations and further 
export’ demand are strengthening 
scrap prices here. No. 1 steel is now 
$11 to $11.50, delivered, with the 
latter figure the more representative 
and with indications pointing to a 
minimum of $12 for anything like a 
round tonnage for consumer account. 

Buffalo—Demand for scrap is 
slow although regular shipments are 
being made on contracts. The mar- 
ket is firm. Blast furnace scrap is 
selling steadily in small lots. 

Detroit—Consumers have not ac- 
tually paid prices supporting an- 
other advance in most grades of 
scrap, but dealer trading is sufii- 
ciently broad and strong to indicate 
that $8.50 to $9 are the prices a 
melter would have to pay for No, 1 
steel or hydraulic compressed sheets, 
an advance of 25 cents. Borings, new 
busheling, forge flashings, and short 
turnings also have lifted 25 to 50 
cents, Sentiment continues basically 
strong. 

Cincinnati—Iron and scrap 
in absence of mill buying is weaker, 
prices being unchanged through the 
firming influence of dealer expect- 
ancy of an early spring increase. 

St. Louis—dActivity in iron and 
steel scrap consists chiefly of strenu- 
ous efforts by dealers to secure ma- 
terial to apply on contracts. All 
grades of steel are scaree and hold- 
ers anticipating further advances 
are disposed to hold. 

Birmingham, Ala. Little new 
business is reported though prices 
are unchanged. Dealers have ample 
supplies. 





steel 


W arehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 34 


Advance of $3 per ton on cold- 
finished steel is being applied gen- 
erally by warehouses, 

Demand for steel from warehouse 
at- New York has recovered most of 
the holiday decline, which was less 
pronounced this year, 

The year has started with an en- 
couraging yolume of orders at Cleve- 
land, Some interests in nearby dis- 
tricts report December the best 
month last year, 

Cold-finished bars have been ad- 
vanced $3 a ton to 3.50e for rounds, 
hexagons, flats and squares at Chi- 
cago. Other prices there are un- 
changed. Sales are more active than 
a year ago, 

Cold-drawn bars are being ad- 
vanced 15 cents per 100 pounds by 
Pittsburgh warehouses, to 3.35c for 
in-town Pittsburgh delivery. The ad- 
vance has not been made effective, 
pending determination of the differ- 
ential for delivery outside Pittsburgh 
and possible revision in quantity ex- 
tra under 300 pounds. 

Warehouse business at Detroit 
opens January hopefully. December 
volume was little changed from that 
early in the fourth quarter, com- 
pletely reversing the season trend, 
and there are no indications that 
January will not carry on, Prices 
there are unchanged. 

Leading iron and steel warehouses 
at St. Louis report moderate profits 
for 1923, thus reversing the results 
of 1932. 

With business at a better pace 
than a year ago, jobbers at Phil- 
adelphia regard the outlook for this 
quarter with increasing confidence 
and look for a general upward 
trend. 

Active demand for steel out of 
warehouse is evident at Cincinnati. 
Prices were reaffirmed for first quar- 
ter excepting on cold-finished steel, 
up from 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 30 


3.55e to 3.70¢e. 


Pittsburgh—wWith the first week 
of the new year, tin plate mill oper- 
ations declined 30 points to an aver- 
age of 45 per cent of district mill 
capacity. Canmakers show little in- 
terest in contracting for the first 
quarter, and few contract obligations 
are going ahead at the new $5.25, 
Pittsburgh, base. Long ternes are 
moving slowly at the new 3.25c. 
Pittsburgh, base. 
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Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 31 


Furnace coke finds few buyers in 
the open market and aside from 
contracts, which take $3.75, Con- 
nellsville, Pa., ovens, on standard 
grades, the market is slow. Foundry 
grades hold to $4.25 and $5, respec- 
tively, for standard and premium 
grades, applying at least through 
January. 

Shipments of by-product foundry 
coke are holding well in the Chicago 
district, Shipments in December 
were moderately heavier than in No- 
vember, Prices have been extended 
through January at $8.50, ovens, for 
outside delivery and $9.25, deliv- 
ered Chicago, 

The movement of by-product coke 
continues fair at St. Louis and the 
market is firm, Prices are steady, 
with no formal announcements for 
first quarter, 


Semifinished Steel 


Semifinished Prices, Page 31 


Steel producers at Pittsburgh were 
busy through last week building up 
stocks of semifinished steel which be- 
came greatly reduced through Decem- 
ber. This was more evident in wire 
rods and billets than in sheet bars. 
The market on sheet bars, billets and 
slabs is firm at $26, Pittsburgh, and 
wire rods at $36. 


Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 32, 33 


New York—General lack of inter- 
est prevailed in the nonferrous met- 
als last week and prices on some 
classifications moved lower. 

Copper—Custom smelters openly 
quoted 8.25c, Connecticut, but the 
market lacked adequate test and it 
was uncertain what reception an in- 
quiry of any size would be given. Cus- 
tomers of mine producers were under- 
stood to have been sold metal at 
under the 9-cent quotation which 
has been named for some time, Lack 
of progress on a code has retarded 
activity in copper. 

Lead—-Sellers cut prices $3 a ton 
Tuesday to 3.90c, East St. Louis, and 
4.00c, New York, but this failed to 
stimulate demand. 

Zinc—Shading developed and as 
the week closed metal could be had 
in several directions at 4.30c, East 
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St. Louis. Little buying developed. 
Tin—-Straits held close to the 53- 
cent level. A little more consumer 
buying was in evidence. 
Aluminum—Both virgin and _ re- 
melt grades were quiet but steady. 
Antimony—Prices were firm but 
lacked buying support. 


Equipment 


Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., has awarded contract to Mes- 
ta Machine Co., West Homestead, 
Pa., for a continuous cold strip mill 
to be installed at the Yorkville, O., 
plant of the Wheeling company. The 
mill will comprise five stands of 
small 4-high units, the design dif- 
fering from two other distinct pat- 
ents covering the same general type 
of cold strip mill. 

This mill is the large part of a $1,- 
000,000 plant expenditure’ being 
made by the Wheeling company, Or- 
ders for electrical equipment in- 
volyed have been divided between 
General Electric Co. and Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., igs planning soon to 
begin production of small sizes of 
electric weld pipe and it is estimated 
that the company will spend $1,500,- 
000 for equipment which will in- 
clude at least four or five new sets 
of forming rolls for the production 
of pipe as small as 2-inch diameter. 

For the present the company is 
making alterations to its present 
electric weld pipe mill, to run tests 
on the smaller sizes. A new set 
of forming rolls has been ordered 
from the Yoder Co., Cleveland, for 
this preliminary installation. The 
new mill will be built at the com- 
pany’s Brier Hill plant, where at 
present electric weld pipe from 18 
to 26 inches in diameter is being 
made. 

Barium Steel Corp., Canton, O., is 
inquiring for unstated items of mill 
equipment, preferring used machin- 
ery. 

Awards are being made on a con- 
siderable volume of equipment for 
the navy department on which bids 
were taken several weeks ago, in- 
cluding worm and gear hobbing ma- 
chinery, spiral gear generating ma- 
chines, boring, milling and drilling 
machines, milling machines, lathes 
and a crank shaper. 

Several machine builders in the 
Worcester, Mass., district, notably one 
maker of grinding equipment, have 
built up sizable backlogs. 

According to reports from Chicago, 


the advance in the price of silver has 
served to stimulate interest in equip- 
ment purchases by Mexican plants. 
The Milwaukee road has closed on 
additional tools at Chicago, includ- 
ing lathes, a bolt cutter and pipe ma- 
chine. List of more than 100 ma- 
chine tools for the new Lawe Tech- 
nical high school, Chicago, again is 
active, with the possibilities of a loan 
being obtained for purchase of this 
equipment, 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 32 


While spot domestic spiegeleisen 
prices were reduced recently $1 a ton 
to $26, contract prices were advanced. 
The understanding that the reduction 
also would affect contracts for the 
first half was in error. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 31 





New York—Sulphate of ammonia 
prices have been extended to June 
at $25 a ton, f.o.b. cars, Atlantic 
port, Expecting an advance, some 
buyers ordered actively last month, 
but shipments now have declined. 
Consumers of distillates have gen- 
erally covered and are_ specifying 
moderately, Prices are unchanged. 


Quicksilver 


New York—dQuicksilver prices are 
firmer here on improved demand. 
Small lots are $67 to $68, a virgin 
flask of 76 pounds, with some asking 
prices ranging up to $69. Round 
lots are quotably less, prices touch- 
ing $66. 


Pacific Coast 


Pacific Coast Prices, Page 31, 32, 34 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail)— 
While full returns for the final week 
have not yet been received the tonnage 
of structural steel placed during 1933 
evidently was the largest for any 
year in the history of the coast, Over 
257,000 tons have already been re- 
ported. This compares with over 
188,000 tons, the next largest year- 
ly aggregate, placed in 1929. Rein- 
forcing bar lettings will exceed the 
1932 total by more than 23,000 tons. 
Plate and cast iron pipe bookings 
fell below last year’s level. 

The largest concrete bar award 
during the week called for 231 tons 
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for highway work in Los Angeles 
county, California, placed with an 
unnamed interest. Pending business 
exceeds 8300 tons, including 2300 
tons for a dam at Bonneville, Oreg. 

The metropolitan water district, 
Los Angeles, has placed 150 tons for 
conduit forms with an unnamed in- 
terest. Inglewood, Calif., has just 
opened bids on 110 tons of 24-inch 
welded pipe. 

Structural awards did not exceed 
500 tons. Mare Island has taken 
bids on 400 tons for two hammer- 
head cranes. Pending and proposed 
projects already involve 95,000 tons 
work will be let early in 1934. 
and it is thought that most of this 

Little of interest developed in the 
east iron pipe market and pending 
business does not exceed 1500 tons. 
Napa, Calif., has taken bids on 145 
tons and Los Angeles will open bids 
Jan. 11 for about 200 tons of 2-inch 
pipe. 


Northwest Sales Active 


Seattle—lIron and steel industries 
of the Pacific Northwest face a busy 


period, with many large projects 
pending. The outlook is materially 
improved. 


Awards this week were heavier 
than for some time, totaling nearly 
2000 tons. Bethlehem Steel Co. 
booked 400 tons of plates and 100 
tons of shapes for three coast guard 
cutters to be built by the Lake Union 
Dry Dock & Machine Works, Seattle. 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle, 
took 130 tons of reinforcing bars 
for a state bridge in Pierce county, 
175 tons for the Tacoma seawall and 
Fort Lewis jobs and 200 tons for 
state highway work. 

Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
Seattle, has booked 150 tons for 
state road jobs. About 400 tons 
involved in Montana highway via- 
ducts went to unnamed interests. 

Steel Fabricators Ine. will furnish 
62 to 100 tons for a state bridge at 
Snoqualmie, Wash. About 900 tons 
of shapes and 200 tons of reinfore- 
ing are involved in a state overhead 
crossing on Fourth avenue South, 
Seattle, bids Jan. 9. 

The one bid for the Seattle sea- 
wall project has been erejected and 
another call set for Jan. 11. If rea- 
sonable tenders are not received, city 
officials propose to proceed by day 
labor. Funds available total $1,300,- 
000. 

Reclamation bureau will open bids 
at Ontario, Oreg., Jan. 16, for 194 
tons of reinforcing and construction 
of the Owyhee and Snively river 
siphons, involving 296 tons of re- 
inforcing bars, 432 tons of shapes 
and 900 tons of welded plate steel 
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siphon pipe and a three-span truss 
bridge 515 feet long. 

Jobbers had a better turnover this 
month than expected, structurals, 
plates and sheets being in best de- 
mand. Hardware jobbers are sold 
out on shovels, picks and other 
items required for CWA projects. 


Cast iron pipe demand has also 
been stimulated by this work. Pipe 


prospects are more promising than 
in three years. 











Steelin Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 34 


London—(By Radio) Substan- 
tial deliveries have been resumed in 
the steel and iron market immedi- 
ately following the holidays. Mid- 
dlesbrough pig iron is becoming 
scarce but hematite stocks are heavy. 

Production is hardly ceping with 











8) 
YOUR MATERIAL HANDLING NEEDS 


Your problem of materials 
handling is a matter of time, 
weights and distances. You 
can, therefore, actually measure 
your requirements. 


Make a test, look around your 
plant. You may be surprised 
to find present equipment ob- 
solete—inadequate to keep pace 
with your modern production 
methods. Inefficient lifting and 
hauling methods may be eating 
into profits and giving competi- 
tors an advantage. 




















a4 THE YALE & TOWNE MEG.CO. 


= PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. 


WE DO OUR PART 





Receiving raw materials—lift- 
ing and moving these materials 
from warehouse to machines for 
fabrication—then enroute’ to 
destination—may be 
plished more safely and ef- 
ficiently and at a great saving of 
time and money—with the use 
of a Yale Truck & Skid Plat- 


form System. 


accom- 


Investigate now—while it’s in 
your mind—have a Yale en- 
gineer call—no obligation. 





yk ee 





S. A. 


WE 00 OUR PART 


Makers of Yale Hand Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, 


Trolleys, Hand Lift Trucks and Electric Trucks 
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demand for pig iron and semifinished 
steelmakers generally are sold into 
the spring. Finished steel is also ac- 
tive and some Continental steel is 
selling at relatively low prices, Man- 
ufaeturers of tin plate now are look- 
ing more to the home trade than to 
exports, 

Continental business is quiet, ow- 
ing to the holidays, but is expected 
to improve shortly. 


Here and There 
In Industry 


UBULAR SERVICE CORP., 120 
T Forty-tourth street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has opened an office and 
warehouse at 721-727 Sedgley av- 
enue, Philadelphia, This is the 
fourth warehouse established by 
this company, the others being at 
Brooklyn, Pittsburgh and _ Boston. 
Tubular Service Corp, deals exclu- 
sively in tubular materials and car- 
ries large and complete stocks of 
boiler tubes, condenser and evap- 
orator tubes, seamless and electric 
welded mechanical steel tubing, etc. 
The company distributes for a num- 
ber of mills, including Steel & Tubes 
Inec,, Boiler Tube Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bending Co. 


0 0 0 
Automatic Burner Corp., manu- 
facturer of ABC oil burners, Chi- 
cago, was host Jan. 5 to representa- 


tives of more than 30 stove and 


PAGE-ALLEGHENY ALLOY 


range manufacturers. The design 
construction and merchandising of 
oil burning stoves and ranges was 
discussed and a large market for 
1934 indicated. Talks were made by 
Carl Hoffstetter, president of the 
Odin Stove Mfg. Co.; H. J. Waff, of 
Norfolk, Va.; Carl Froelich, vice 
president of the Continental Stove 
Corp.; J. H. Hirsch, Joseph Hirsch 
and Stanley Perry of the Automatic 
Burner Corp. 
O 0 0 

Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of machine 
tools, has appointed J. C. Auster- 


berry’s Sons 684 East Congress 
street, Detroit, its exclusive agents 


for Detroit territory. 
O O 0 
Thompson Boiler Works, Los An- 
geles, Calif., has noted an increase 
of 50 per cent in business the last 
four months of 1933, compared with 
the first four, 
0 oO O 
Sale of the Rayglo Corp. stove 
factory at Athens, O., to the Great 
State Mower Corp., Shelbyville, Ind., 
will result in removal of the former 
plant to Shelbyville, 
0 O 0 
Lynch Corp., Anderson, Ind., mak- 
er of machinery for glass manufac- 
turing, has bought the Baldwin- 
Wyoming shovel plant at Anderson, 
containing 70,000 square feet of 
floor space and will consolidate its 
unit at Columbus, O., with the An- 
derson works in the new plant, Em- 
ployment will be much increased 
after the consolidation. , 
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Formed Wire Parts 
Cables, Wire Rope 
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@ Our engineering depart- 
ment is prepared to offer you 
free assistance now in the 

preparation of specifications 
for the use of Page-Allegheny 

Stainless Steel Wire for any 
purpose—recommending alloys and sizes 


ACCO| Z : f 

Ca to meet any exacting requirements—tor 

ks ' WELDING Fabricated Products 
« Ornamental Parts 


Write for further information to 


Any Alloy Product 





PAGE STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


Monessen, Pennsylvania 


New York 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 





Branches: Atlanta Chicago 


Labor 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


1700 miners quit work at two divi- 
sions of Bethlehem Mines Corp. 


(Wages in sheet and tin plate mills 
having contracts with the Amalgam- 
ated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers will be unchanged for 
January and February, it was de- 
termined at the bimonthly settle- 
ment in Youngstown, O., last week. 
The average price of Nos, 26, 27 and 
28 gage black sheets in November 
and December was reported as 2.40c. 
Wages are 1% points above base, 
including the 15 per cent extra pay 
granted since last September. 


Forecasts for 1934 


ALTER S. TOWER, executive 
W secretary, American Iron and 
Steel institute: 

“The iron and steel industry is look- 
ing to 1934 with the feeling that the 
lowest point of the depression has 
been passed, and that the coming 
months should bring a measure of im- 
provement in consumption and output 
of steel products. ... For the first 
time in many years the art of true 
salesmanship is becoming a factor in 
selling steel. ... Under the code a 
fair measure of price stability is like- 
ly to prevail, because of the open price 
provisions. ... There are many pre- 
dictions that automobile production 
will be increased 25 to 30 per cent.’’ 
( William Green, president, American 
Federation of Labor: 

“The outlook for the new year is 
bright and reassuring. Unemployment 
has been reduced, business of all 
kinds shows marked improvement, 
and there is abundant evidence of re- 
newed courage and revived hope.” 


(A. W. Robertson, chairman, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.: 

“When capital goods business finally 
yields to the many forces now being 
exerted for its improvement, the elec- 
trical industry cannot fail to benefit 
and again resume its rightful place as 
one of our most essential and pros- 
perous industries.” 


Canada 


AMPLES of first tin plate being 

produced by Richard Thomas 
Co, Ltd. in the Sarnia, Ont., plant of 
the Dominion Alloy Steel Corp. are 
being exhibited. At the outset, this 
new Canadian producer of tin plate 
is tinning black plate imported from 
Wales, but it is expected that event- 
ually black plate will be rolled at 
Sarnia, 
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Plastic Forming 


Of Metals 


(Concluded from Page 25) 
this case according to equation (41), 
and the determination of the torque 
on the lower roll according to equa- 
tion (42). The investigation was made 
on the test stand, without there hav- 
ing been earlier cpportunity for the 
rolling mill to be run in. The motor 
power consequently increased in the 
first test, because of the pronounced 
heating of the lower bearings in the 
course of each pass. The increase of 





Fig. 65—Diagrammatic representation 
of roll arrangement in cold-rolling 
mill, C 


the motor power during the passage 
cf each coil can be observed in col- 
umn 10. The separating force and the 
pure rolling power, however, remain 
constant during the pass; so that the 
growth of the motor power corre- 
sponds to an equally great increase in 
the power loss. As the bearings be- 
came worn in, the increase cf the 
power requirement steadily became 
smaller, which is shown clearly as 
early as the second test series. Dur- 
ing the last two test series, the power 
consumption remained practically con- 
stant for the entire rolling process. 
(To be continued) 


To Pave English Tunnel 
With Cast-lron Blocks 


A road surface formed of cast-iron 
blocks has been adopted for the Mersey 
tunnel between Liverpool and Birken- 
head, England, according to The Over- 
seas Engineer. The tctal area of the 
roadway to be surfaced in this man- 
ner is about 50,000 square yards. 

In both cities, the tunnel branches 
into two approaches, providing sep- 
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arate dockside and_ through-traffic 
lines. In the through-traffic portion 
the width of the roadway between 
curbs is 36 feet, while in each of the 
dockside branches it is 19 feet. Total 
length of the roadway is 15,465 feet, 
or nearly 3 miles. The 36-foot road- 
way is about 10,584 feet long, and will 
afford space for four lines of traffic 
abreast. Three thousand vehicles will 
pe able to pass through the tunnel each 
hour. 

The completed tunnel will cost 
something in the neighborhood of six 
to seven million pounds, or between 
30 and 35 million dollars. This type 
of iron roadway is said to be cheaper 
than some of the present road mate- 


rials provided for dealing with the 
heavier forms of modern traffic, but is 
slightly more expensive than an ordi- 
nary road-surface requiring repairs 
every few years. It consists of cast- 
iron sections, the studs of which are 
hardened by a special chemical process 
in casting, for which patents are pend- 
ing. 

Recent tests have demonstrated the 
necessity for providing a dense, hard 
material to a considerable depth of the 
surface, to resist the wear and tear 
of heavy traffic; and the special hard- 
ening process referred to, has the ef- 
fect of producing this condition with- 
out affecting the strength of the cast- 


ing. 
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$2.50 single 
$3.50 double 


Club 
Breakfasts 


Se... Oeu. 70 
cents 


Lunches 
30..40..50..75 
cents 


Dinners 
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(AT CASS AND 


\ \ RITE your 


own specifica- 
tions to cover the 
courtesy, conven- 
ience and com- 
fort you seek in a 
modern hotel and 
we believe you'll 
find them filled 
completely here 
at 


HOTEL DETROIT LELAND 


From the moment you 
enter our doors you will 
know that here you are 
indeed a guest. 
appreciate the courteous, 
cheerful, but unobtrusive 
service for which the 
Leland is noted. You will 
revel in the luxury you 


You will 


have a right to expect ina 
hotel that’s as modern as 
tomorrow’s motor car. 
You will like the superbly 
convenient downtown lo- 
cation. We hope you will 
accept our invitation to 


make the Leland your 


home in 


BAGLEY AVENUES) 
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New Internal Tube Grinder 
Embodies Novel Idea 


Mattison Machine Works, Rock- 
ford, Ill., recently developed a ma- 
chine for internal grinding of tubes 
and pipes. A flexible coated abrasive 
belt travels around pulleys and 
through the tube at a high rate of 
speed. Suitable supporting and 
driving rolls hold the tube in place 
and revolve it during the grinding 
process. Grinding pressure is secured 
by means of a pneuematic head at- 
tached to a hollow ram rod. Air pres- 








Internal tube grinder built by Matti- 
son Machine Works 


sure passes through the rod into the 
expansible head, causing it to exert 
pressure against the belt. The unit, 
shown herewith, can be furnished to 


handle tubes 14-inch inside diameter 
and up. 
+ ¢ ¢ 

Adds New Tilting Telescopic 
Fork Truck to Line 

Mercury Mfg. Co., 4118 South Hal- 
sted street, Chicago, recently an- 
nounced a new model tilting tele- 





Mercury tilting telescopic 
fork truck 


scopic fork truck as the latest addi- 
tion to its line of electric and gas: 
powered lift trucks. The fork ele- 
vating system, as in platform lift 
trucks, is by means of a motor-driven 
gear pump which actuates the hy- 
draulic ram carrying two large 
sheaves over which the double lifting 
eables operate. The fork tilting ac- 
tion is by two double acting hydraulic 
cylinders actuated by the same oil 
pump, and controlled by a separate 
oil valve. The heavy-duty drive mo- 
tor is mounted directly over the drive 
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TOOL 
STEEL 
TUBING 


Manufacturers of BISCO Tung- 

sten Carbide and Tantalum 

Carbide drawing dies for wire, 
rod and tubing. 


Cincinnati 








A saving will be realized by using our Tool 
Steel Tubing. 
12” O.D. x 2” wall thickness. It is excellent 
for all classes of dies, slitters, spacers, 
bushings, etc. 


We also supply a special tubing con- 
forming 
and S.A.E. 4615 designed particularly for 
Ball Bearing purposes. 
nished in Hot Rolled or Cold Drawn finish. 


THE BISSETT STEEL CO., Inc. 


945 East 67th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pittsburgh 


Carried in stock up to 


in analysis to S.A.E. 52100 


Can be fur- 
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axle in a unit assembly. Drive con- 
trol is a quick-acting magnetic con- 
tactor system with manually oper- 
ated master control. Hoist motor is 
operated through a similar magnetic 
contactor system. Type T.T.T. fork 
trucks, shown herewith, are available 
in a complete range of models. 


¢ ¢ + 


Corrugated Magnets Feature 
Magnetic Separator 


Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, O., has developed a 
new high intensity magnetic separator 
for removing metallic particles. 
Equipped with unusually heavy mag- 
nets, the unit, shown herewith, is 
housed in a _ hermetically sealed 
aluminum case and has an automatic 
aluminum discharge trough which 
tilts back if the current is cut off, 
thus preventing unclean liquids from 








New Patterson high intensity mag- 
netic separator 


passing through. Much higher effi- 
ciency is claimed from the use of 
novel corrugated auxiliary magnets 
which exude the magnetic flux 
through thousands of knife edges 
thus increasing the intensity. 


os ¢ oa 
Vertical Drive Bases Maintain 
Correct Belt Tension 


Rockwood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
recently developed vertical drive 
bases which provide for and main- 
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Rockwood vertical motor base em- 
ploys coiled springs 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


tain correct belt tension on both pul- 
leys. As in all drives manufactured 
by the company the motor is suspend- 
ed from a pivot shaft, but in this 
adaptation, shown herewith, the 
weight of the motor is counterbal- 
anced by two coiled springs connect- 
ed by rods to the bracket arms, rath- 
er than by the weight of the motor. 
These springs are adjustable for belt 
tension. The pivot shaft of the base 
is movable vertically by means of 
convenient adjusting screws. The 
base permits the machine operator 
to set the belt tension to match each 
change in work. 


Another recent development of the 
company is a ceiling base that is 
quite similar to the standard base 
excepting that it has special hanger 
arms which suspend the motor hori- 
zontally. 


¢ ° + 


Develops Round Chart 
Recorder for Industrial Control 


Leeds & Northrup Co., 4901 
Stenton avenue, Philadelphia, has de- 
veloped a round chart Micromax 
recorder, shown herewith, for indus- 
trial control. Pointer and pen swing 
out so that the chart can be changed 
easily. In many applications, the in- 





Round chart recorder developed by 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 


dicating features adds to the value 
of the recorder. The large black 
pointer rotates over a circular scale 
28 inches in length. Designated 
model R, the unit can be equipped to 
operate alarms or lights to guide the 
operator. In addition to its record- 
ing and indicating features, and in 
place of its signaling features, this 
recorder can be equipped to operate 
two-position or three-position control 
contacts for automatically maintain- 
ing a desired condition. Chart scale is 
graduated by means of concentric cir- 
cles, spaced for ease and precision in 
reading. 
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Alloys To Find Wide Use 
In Transportation Fields 


(Concluded from Page 23) 

negie Institute of Technology; Car- 
penter Steel Co.; Colonial Steel Co.; 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; Colum- 
bia Steel Co.; Columbia Tool Steel 
Co.; Electro Metallurgical Co.; En- 
gineering Foundation; Follansbee 
Bros. Co.; General Electric Co.; Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; Henry Disston & 
Sons Inc.; Heppenstall Forge & Knife 
Co.; Inland Steel Co.; International 
Harvester Co.; International Nickel 
Co.; Latrobe Electric Steel Co.; Le- 
high university; Lukens Steel Co.; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Mesta Machine Co.; National 
Cash Register Co.; National Mallea- 
ble & Steel Castings Co.; Pacific 
Coast Steel Co.; John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co.; Sharon Steel Hoop Co.; 
Singer Mfg. Co. 

Society of Automctive Engineers; 
Southern California Iron & Steel Co.; 
Spang, Chalfant & Co.; Taylor-Whar- 
ton Iron & Steel Co.; Timken Roller 
Bearing Co.; Vanadium Corp. of 
America; Vulcan Crucible Steel Co.; 
Warman Steel Castings Co.; Western 
Electric Co.; Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co.; Weirton Steel Co.; 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 

Members of the Iron Alloys com- 


mittee of the Foundation in addition 
to Chairman Waterhouse are Lyman 
J. Briggs, director, bureau of stand- 
ards; Scott Turner, director, bureau 
of mines; R. E. Kennedy, technical 
secretary, American Foundrymen’s 
association; H. W. Gillett, director, 
Battelle Memorial institute; Bradley 
Stoughton, professor of metallurgy, 
Lehigh university; Jerome Strauss, 
chief research engineer, Vanadium 
Corp. of America; T. H. Wickenden, 
metallurgical engineer, International 
Nickel Co.; James H. Critchett, vice 
president, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratories; and John A. 
Mathews, vice president, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. The editor is 
Frank T. Sisco. 


Will Meet in Cleveland 


Directors of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers have 
chosen Cleveland as the city in which 
the 1934 annual convention of the 
association will be held, Sept. 18-20. 
Of interest to the membership and 
manufacturers of steel mill equip- 
ment is the decision to hold the usual 
iron and steel exposition in conjunc- 
tion with the meetings. All sessions 
as well as the displays will be cen- 
tered at the Cleveland public audi- 
torium. 
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CROSBY 


Since 1896 the Crosby plant has been devoted, ex- 
clusively, to designing and producing Sheet Metal 
Stampings. Avail yourself of this experience. Send 
us your next stamping problem and watch results. 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Philadelphia, 
Detroit, 





Pittsburgh, 
Chicago. 
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Construction 


«d Enterprise 





New York 


BATAVIA, N.Y.—Plant of the Massey- 
Harris Co., at Batavia, Henry G. Tre- 
lawney, superintendent, has resumed 
production after idleness of two years, 
with about 325 former employes on the 
payroll. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Kellogg Mfg. 
Co., which had under consideration re- 
moval of its Canadian branch from To- 
ronto, Ont., to Niagara Falls, Ont., has 
reconsidered and instead has removed 
to more suitable quarters at 136 Simcoe 
street, Toronto. 


New Jersey 


BERGENFIELD, N. J.—Bergen Coun- 
ty Iron Works has been incorporated with 
2500 shares no par value, by Samuel 
Kessel, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Ohio 
CINCINNATI 
Steel Co. Inc. has 
with 200 shares no par value, by Louis 
Nippert and associates, 525 Walnut 

street, Cincinnati. 


Morrison Drabner 


been incorporated 


CLEVELAND—Continental Machin- 
ery & Supply Co. has been incorporated 
with 100 shares no par value, by Sol 
Edgert, Williamson building, and asso- 


ciliates, 


KENT, O.—General Air Conditioning 
Corp. has been formed here by D. 8. 
Sawyer, president, and Charles Gougler, 
chairman of board, to manufacture air- 
conditioning equipment. 


Michigan 


CENTREVILLE, MICH.— Applica- 
tion has been made by the village to 
the state PWA advisory board for a 
loan of $385,000 for construction of a 
waterworks system. 


DETROIT—Henry Kohner, Detroit, 
architect, has completed plans for a 
client for a distillery plant one to four 
stories, including main distilling build- 
ing, power plant, rack warehouse and 
office building. 


Indiana 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Faultless Cas- 
ter Corp., 1421 North Garvin street, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
to manufacture casters and other furni- 
ture hardware, by Bernard H. Noelting, 
L. R. Halvorsen and associates. 

GARY, IND.—Gary Sheet & Tube Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $20,- 
000 to $35,000. Richard E. Buhns, 11 
South LaSalle street, Chicago, is cor- 
respondent. 

KOKOMO, IND.—Walton & Macke 
Nail Co. Ine.,, 801 North Armstrong 
street, has been incorporated with $40,- 
000 capital to manufacture nails, by 
Ernest Walton, Fred Macke Jr. and 
associates. 


PRINCETON, IND.—Potter & Brum- 
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field Mfg. Co. Inc., 617 North Gibson 
street, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment, with capital of 200 shares no par 
value, and E. E. Potter, John A. Brum- 
field and associates. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Liberty Metal Corp., 201 
North Wells street, room 1924, has been 
incorporated with 50 shares capital 
stock to deal in scrap metals, by Mor- 
ris Aronson, correspondent, 201 North 
Wells street. 


CHICAGO—Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington street, has 
started a program of modernization and 
improvement in equipment of two of its 
plants here. This includes installation 
of modern boiler equipment as well as 
rebuilding of paper machines and 
special equipment. 


GALVA, ILL-—Galva Furnace & 
Foundry Co. is being organized and a 
fund raised to start it in operation. A 
local foundry plant is to be utilized. 
F. E. Garnett and Dr. Robert Stewart 
are interested, both of Galva, III. 


Southern States 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
open bids Jan. 16 on schedule 1502 for 
two motor-driven radial drills for Se- 
wall’s Point, Va., and San Diego, Calif.; 
schedule 1503, one motor-driven univer- 
sal bench milling machine for San 
Diego, Calif. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Columbian 
Iron Works, recently bought by the 
Mueller interests, will be added to by 
the new owners at cost of $200,000 to 
$300,000. Two additional buildings will 
be erected. W. E. Mueller is president. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Meers & Wal- 
lenta have been awarded a contract for 
construction of a cheese factory at Col- 
lierville, Tenn., to cost $10,000, with 
equipment costing $25,000. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—PWA has allocated $161,- 
169 for establishing lighting facilities 
and emergency landing fields at 50-mile 
intervals on the St. Louis-Tulsa air 
route, and $143,454 for similar facilities 
on the St. Louis-New Orleans air route, 
in preparation for night mail service. 


ST. LOUIS—Curtiss-Wright Airplane 
Co., Wichita, Kans., plans construction 
of an airplane manufacturing plant in 
China at a cost of $5,000,000. A con- 
tract with the Chinese government is 
being negotiated by which the latter 
will buy or dispose of 60 planes a year. 
Motors will be imported from the United 
States. 


Texas 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Southern 
Alkali Co., now building a chemical 
plant at this place, will build a 60-mile 


pipeline to carry brine from its salt 
deposits near Benavides, Tex., to its 
plant here. 


DALLAS, TEX.—tTrinity Sales Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with $500 
capital to manufacture metal products, 
by David W. Hardy and P. G. Peuri- 
foy, Dallas, Tex. 


Wisconsin 


BEAVER DAM, WIS.—Permanent 
Construction Co., 735 North Water 
street, Milwaukee, has been awardec 
contract for construction of the munici 
pal sewage disposal plant, to cost $210,- 
000. Equipment = suppliers include 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee; Pacific 
Flush Tank Co., Yeomans Bros. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan and Chicag 

Bridge & Iron Works, all of Chicag 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—Contracts have 
been awarded for construction of a $35,- 
000 service shop and general office 
building for the wholesale coal yards 
of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., at 1720 


South State street, Green Bay, Wis. 
W. J. McCormick is branch manager. 

MANITOWOC, WIS. Invincible 
Metal Furniture Co., Manitowoc, has 


taken a $19,000 order for equipment for 
the new department of § agriculture 
branch office in the new Chicago post- 
office building, for delivery in March. 


MENOMONEE FALLS, WIS.—Mil- 
waukee and local investors have formed 
a syndicate to acquire a beet sugar 
plant here and remodel it into a distil- 
lery with annual output of 1,350,000 
gallons of whisky. Capital stock is 
$375,000. FEF. E. Schunk is chairman of 
the organization committee. 


MILWAUKEE—Burns & McDonnell, 
consulting engineers, Kansas City, Mo.-, 
have been engaged by the city to make 
a survey relative to the proposed $14,- 
000,000 municipal power and light plant 


MILWAUKEE—Alvord, Burdick & 
Howson, 20 North Wacker drive, Chi- 
cago, have been appointed consulting 
engineers on a_ $4,600,000 municipal 
water filtration plant for which federal 
aid has been allowed. Joseph P. Schwa- 
da is city engineer. 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—Machael Yundt 
Co. is making delivery to the Hawaii 
Brewing Co., Honolulu, T. H., of a 
large soaked air brush bottle washer 
and an automatic torpedo pasteurizer, 
costing about $50,000. 


Pacific Coast 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Whatcom 
Natural Gas Co. has been organized 
with $250,000 capital by R. D. Williams, 
Insurance building, C. S. Shippey and 
associates. 

SEATTLE—Cascade Machinery & 
Electric Co. has the contract for equip- 
ment for a $40,000 powerhouse at To- 
ledo, Oreg., for the Creamery Package 
Mfg. Co., including two 250-horsepower 
boilers and a 625-kilovolt-ampere gen- 
erator. 

YAKIMA, WASH.—Construction has 
been started on an industrial alcohol 
plant, capacity 500 to 2000 gallons per 
day, to start production July 1, using 
grains, fruits and vegetables from near- 
by. K. E. Vaughn, industrial engineer, 
Seattle, is supervising construction. 
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